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Editorial, 


EOPLE who live in communities used to liberal 
ideas easily underestimate the need of Unitarian- 
ism in other fields. ‘That orthodoxy in some lo- 
calities has conducted its own reform of faith is 
no reason why in other localities the absence of 

any such reform should be complacently regarded. More 
Unitarian churches, more Unitarian churches, more Uni- 
tarian churches, should be the reiterated call of the time. 
For efficiency and administration and financial strength- 
ening, without more churches as their witness, are futile 
gain. We cannot think that life membership in our 
Association is of much importance compared with the 
living membership of new churches. 


Ba 


A RETURN to corporal punishment in the public schools, 
which Prof. Stanley Hall recommends and, it is reported, 
a large audience of teachers approved, would be a reac- 
tionary step of gloomy significance. Admitting that in 
rare instances such punishment is salutary, the deliver- 
ance fromits customary use is a forward step in civilization. 
The suggestion does not carry the authority of its source, 
but reflects discredit upon common sense and pedagogic 
understanding. Particularly repugnant is the added 
remark that this punishment should be given in the heat 
of anger. ‘Those who can remember brutal tyranny in 
their school-days, the terror with which they suffered 
from the hot temper of some cowardly and incapable 
teacher, will sanction no return to savagery, though in the 


name of discipline. 
rd 


THE dedication of the Temple of Peace at The Hague 
will be spoken of a thousand years hence as one of the 
signs of progress which made the twentieth century 
notable. It is a curious circumstance that the author 
most frequently quoted in all discussions of plans to 
bring about universal peace is the prophet Isaiah. ‘This 
fact is one of the many illustrations of the law of progress 
not always taken into account by the ardent advocate 
of the gospel of peace. When Isaiah spoke, there may 
not have been a score of thoughtful men in the whole 
world who agreed with him. Five hundred years later 
there may have been a few hundred. As the generations 
pass, ideas slowly sink into the consciousness of the mul- 
titude, and at last the people rise up and declare that 
the dream of the prophet shall be fulfilled. AI great 
things in the progress of civilization have come in this 
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way. Some one says, ‘‘God is our Father”; and twenty 
generations may pass before any one thinks of turning 
it the other way and saying, “We are the children of 
God.” After that a thousand years may pass before a 
further deduction is made and the brotherhood of man- 
kind affirmed. Some day, it may be soon, it may be at 
some far distant time, there will be men and women 
enough in the world to make the idea to which the 
Temple at ‘he Hague is dedicated the ruling idea, in 
what eighty years ago Tennyson described as “‘the par- 
liament of man, the federation of the world.” 


& 


A curious case of what appears to be moral color- 
blindness is reported of a minister who is under indict- 
ment for forgery because he erased some terms of a re- 
corded deed. He probably thought that, since the altera- 
tion was in the direction of justice, his making it under 
such circumstances was quite justifiable. ‘The essential 
nature of his act escaped him in his absorption in its pur- 
pose. He took a badness to bring about a goodness. 
The most baffling and disheartening thing in morals is 
any effort to convince people of honest mind that what 
they have said or done of this sort is dishonorable. They 
simply cannot see the obliquity or admit their ethical 
astigmatism. ‘They excuse a plagiarism as if it were an 
honor rather than an injury to the owner of what they 
have filched. Because their unreliability is unconscious 
are they the most dangerous members of society. 


st 


Ir must often seem to the candid person in the pews 
that the people behind the minister are in a conspiracy 
to counteract and neutralize the purpose which he and 
the people in front of him have at heart. The wretched 
taste shown in the choice of choir selections, the effect 
upon the mind, through eyes as well as through ears, 
of what singers present, the cheap sentiment and ridic- 
ulous pathos that often spoil what is well intended, lead 
one to think that a religion which can sustain itself under 
such conditions must be true, for that if for no other 
reason. But those who go to church to have their faith 
inspired, not strained, cannot be blamed if they avoid 
churches which they leave feeling less religious than 
when they came. And among the causes of small congre- 
gations, church committees should courageously deal 
with the problem of common-place, pretentious, and heart- 
sickening music. People would much better do their 
own singing, though poorly, than have it done for them 
worse than poorly. 


A LEARNED man who in books or lectures becomes 
popular lays himself open to the suspicion of being less 
learned than was supposed. His colleagues look askance 
on his success and his constituency doubt if matter so 
entertaining can be reliable. Part of the feeling is a 
vestige from the days when there was a sharp division 
between scholarship and people, when there was a closed 
aristocracy of learning, a segregation of the informed, 
and people were supposed to take things on authority 
without explanation and confidence. The books of in- 
formation about medicine were mostly written by quacks, 
and the criticism of the Bible was in the hands of men 
whose right views were vitiated by wrong balance and 
incomplete knowledge. Now scholars of the highest 
rank in science, of undoubted eminence in medicine, of 
acknowledged authority in Biblical scholarship, think it 
not beneath the dignity of their specialty to match pro- 
fundity with simplicity, and put their material within 
intelligent reach of outsiders. They rightly deem it a 
new test of scholarship to put the gist of their subject 
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in plain speech, and to sift out technicalities necessary 
only to the specialist, giving all that can be so placed 
in the vocabulary and style of literature. “The tendency 
is a fortunate and promising one. ‘The best teacher 
for those who know least should be one who knows most, 
not one who is scarcely more than in the next class ahead. 
A man who cannot speak the language of those he teaches 
is by so much unfitted to teach them. A native instructor 
in a language is unacquainted with the difficulties a for- 
eigner encounters, and by his excellence is less available. 
So the scholar who has had no training in this modern 
duty of addressing others than his classes is in his very 
erudition crippled. ‘The more high knowledge is made 
accessible without cheapening it, the higher will be the 
rank of those who teach. 


EARNEST Unitarians sometimes come to light through 
Post-office Mission correspondence in places where well- 
organized and active Unitarian churches are ignorant of 
them. ‘he first impression. naturally is that this is the 
fault of the churches, that they have not announced 


_themselves effectively, or that they are not congenial 


when found. Before this impression is taken, investiga- 
tion ought to be made through one such church. It is a 
painful fact that making a good appearance by letter is 
quite consistent with other appearance face to face. 
Those who ask at a distance for Unitarian sympathy and 
counsel from places where capable ministers are happy 
to respond to such requests ought to be independently 
investigated. The presumption should be that they are 
neglecting opportunities of giving as well as receiving co- 
operation. They remind one of the candidate, locally 
unknown, of whom it was said that his reputation was 
strictly national. 


On the Mountain Tops. 


Jesus was fond of climbing the mountains, to converse 
with the Spirit of Life. In the crowds there was an im- 
mense draft upon his strength,—the sick and the lonesome 
taking, as he expressed it, life from him; but, as he says 
in another place, “I came that ye might have more life.” 
He was essentially a life-giver, an inspirer. ‘To renew the 
life which he cheerfully gave he must occasionally retire 
from the direct work of a teacher,—understand what he 
undertook to do, not simply to talk about truth to the 
people, but so to talk it that they would be impelled to 
accept it and use it; and this they did. He was called 
a healer, as every one is who helps the weaker. Jesus 
must renew his vitality as well as his spirituality. 

Note that Jesus’ idea of retirement was not to retreat 
into a cell nor even into a private room. He wanted 
the sunshine around him, and the fresh air and the moun- 
tain breeze; and he wanted that broad vision of God’s 
presence which is found only where Nature can express 
herself to the senses of folk. There is not a hint anywhere 
in the Gospels that favors the cenobitic life, even tem- 
porarily. Live out in the sun; let your heart throb with 
Nature; sing with the birds, and all the time know what is 
going on about you. ‘This is the true minister to souls, the 
man who sees most, quite as much as the man who feels 
most. A man who cannot pray with his eyes open is in 
the same situation as one who cannot walk because his 
eyes are shut. You can walk better with your eyes open, 
and you can pray better with your eyes open. You do not 
need to shut out the world. 

It is true that God is in the clover, both in blossom 
and in leaf; but that is largely to the eye that has some 
knowledge of botany. He is even in the sand grain to 
the geologist. That which is within finds that which is 
without. If the soul is empty, then Nature is blank for 
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anybody. There is more of God, however, even to the 
simple sort of folk, in a great mountain. 

All this comes to the simple truth that those who love 
God, and who want to find a great deal of him, should form 
a habit early in life of retiring from common affairs occa- 
sionally, to be filled with that inspiration which comes 
from contact with higher. nature. Do not always seek 
the fair or the exhibition that will draw crowds of people 
and much that is beautiful and useful; for there surely is 
some spot, that almost any one can find, where he will 
see the world as an inspiration and exaltation. 

It is just here that we find the crossing place. Not all 
of his time, nor indeed the most of it, did Jesus spend talk- 
ing with God. He was also brother of man. ‘The larger 
part of his days were spent hard at work with his disciples 
and the crowds. Wherever he went, his mission was 
to ennoble man, enlarge life, and clean it of vulgarity. 
He brought his Godhood and inspiration into his contact 
with the people. It was this very inspiration which made 
him the Saviour of the world. It was this occasional 
climbing up the mountain-sides that not only gave him 
power to reach others, but gave his words power to come 
down to the present time, even a power that is increasing 
with every generation. Jesus also walked in gardens and 
cornfields. He did not take his disciples to the moun- 
tains, but led them into Gethsemane and even through 
the streets of Jerusalem. If they would climb the 
mountains, they must go by themselves; and so must 
we all. 

This mountain business is the rare, grand hour that 
lifts the common man above himself, fills him full of as- 
piration, and, above all, says to him, Thou, too, arta son of 
God. It leaves him with a higher ambition for his work, 
and a holier stimulus for bearing the burdens of life, for 
himself and for others. That minister is never safe who 
does no mountain climbing, who satisfies himself with 
plodding the valleys and doing the level, every-day work 
involved in self-sacrifice. Enough of this demands the 
all-alone climb,—no, not alone, but with God. 


The Liberal Convert. 


It seems to be the general opinion that people are not 
converted to liberalism by the opening of the religious 
sense, as is supposed to be the case in orthodox conversion, 
but come through the change by some dry process of 
reasoning, some philosophical drill, that has little or noth- 
ing to do with conviction of sins, repentance, confession, 
and reconciliation to God. 

Much has been written about the grief and anguish of 
the break with orthodoxy, the terrible period of darkness 
and doubt, the awful sense of losing old props and sup- 
ports to which the soul has been accustomed to cling and 
drifting away into darkness. 

This may occur in some cases; but, on the other hand, 
the soul may come into the liberal faith with enlarged vis- 
ion, a sunny sense of freedom and spiritual expansion, 
a peace and joy and rest never before experienced,—may 
come as gently asa flower-bud uncloses or a fledged nest- 
ling yields to the impulse of its first song. 

Doubtless there are cases where the old dogmas have 
been abandoned with more or less suffering, more or less 
sense of alienation and a lost God, but the greater 
number of conyerts, it is safe to say, have had the joyous 
sense of finding God for the first time, of coming nearer to 
him in the consciousness of his presence in the soul. 

The fresh convert to Roman Catholicism is apt to be 
a zealot, with an eager, burning desire to convert others to 
the truth and bring them into the fold,—this in marked 
distinction to Catholics born into the faith who possess 
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a social, religious tolerance which makes them agreeably 
at home with people of all sects and. shades of belief. 

Liberalism does not run much to zeal and ardor. The 
converts from other faiths may sometimes show it, and 
the young who have taken it au naturel. On the whole it 
shows that tolerant temper that is humane, simple, and 
kindly. It cannot proselyte successfully, and a liberal 
protracted meeting with emotional addresses and appeals, 
and all the arts used by the popular evangelist to stir 
up a sensation and excite neurotic people to the verge of 
collapse, would be a shocking anomaly. 

Liberalism is a gentle religion. It does not believe in 
noise and clamor. God’s ear is not more easily reached 
by shouting than by the still, small voice. But its believers 
are not the less earnest and sincere because they seem to 
hold to some of the doctrines of Quaker quietism and 
the inner light. Gradually the world at large is arriving 
at the conception of a growth into righteousness, without 
convulsions or violent demonstrations that are some- 
times ephemeral in their influence. There are natures 
born into the world so fine, well balanced, so morally and 
spiritually poised, we cannot imagine a theatrical display 
of religious experience, for with such natures all experi- 
ence is religious. But even in such souls, which are rare, 
there will be a continual broadening and deepening of 
the religious life, a something akin to the old theological 
idea of sanctification,—that clarity and purity of soul that 
seems to exist beyond the limits of human imperfection. 

There have been many such saintly ones inside the 
pale of liberalism, and their fervor and faith have set the 
seal of denial on the charge that our religion is a cold, un- 
responsive, unloving system of beliefs that change men 
and women into critics and cavillers, but has no power over 
the sentiments and the heart. Conversion may be of 
many kinds. It may come in a moment, or it may be 
struggled against and fought back until the holy influence 
that prompts to repentance for wrong-doing is grieved 
away, or the soul becomes too callous, like a horny hand, 
to feel the sting of remorse. The hardened sinner, we are 
told, is a hopeless case; but is there such an one who cannot 
be reached by those strange and solemn influences that 
are always seeking to penetrate to the quick of the soul? 

The old doctrine of the fall from grace is not so hotly 
contested as it once was. Doubtless, however, there are 
many people who still believe that, if they are once safely 
converted and within the pale of God’s appeased anger, 
they cannot slide away from that safe position in divine 
mercy, whatever subsequent sins they may commit. 
It is a comfortable doctrine, but curiously unsatisfying 
to the thoughtful mind. Repentance and conversion in 
that light do not appear to have any of the hall-marks of 
finality. ‘There are crises in the religious life that are help- 
ful and renewing, but their influence may be transient. 
We must be converted day by day to become strong 
against the temptations that beset us within and without. 
There is no single conversion that will give us a safe and 
easy berth for time and for eternity. We are always 
standing on slippery places, and, if we think or dream that 
our moral and spiritual foothold is secure, that moment 
we may be in danger of falling. 

The quiet, constant, persistent change toward the en- 
larged and guarded spiritual life and experience is the 
only valid conversion. It cannot be accomplished once 
for all. It is the work ofa lifetime. It is indeed charac- 
ter building, as well as spiritual growth. 

We know the religious life in others only in outward man- 
ifestation or the deeper, subtler power we call influence. 
What goes on in the deep recesses of any human nature 
is as mysterious to us as the mission of Jesus or the 
conversion of Saint Paul. But we may be sure that in 
any sudden turning of the natural man toward the spirit- 
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ual life there has been preparedness, a getting ready for 
the change through qualms of conscience, self-discontent, 
gleams of the higher life, openings in the dark night of 
despair in the soul, with such intimations to escape from 
the City of Destruction as came to Christian in ‘‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

Nine or ten thousand Hawaiians were converted, we 
are told, to Christianity in a single day; but they had been 
getting ready for the change by voluntarily abolishing 
the terrible custom of taboo, and groping in their pagan 
blindness for better things, so that, when the missionaries 
appeared in the islands, they were welcomed as messen- 
gers from Heaven. It was the same in heathen Europe, 
where the old gods had been discredited and the people 
were ready to espouse a purer faith. Could Constantine 
have converted the Roman Empire, even officially, if the 
people’s hearts had not turned away from the old faith, 
waiting and yearning for a new revelation from above? 

Conversion is a constant process because the spirit of 
God is eternally abroad in the world, doing its quiet work 
of change, reformation, and recovery in the hearts of men. 
Nor have the churches, as they sometimes appear to be- 
lieve, a monopoly of this influence; nor can it be effective 
once for all, and then laid up for safe-keeping as a pass- 
port to heaven; nor is it a thing apart from ordinary hu- 
man experience, but the higher and truer self touched by 
the finger of God. 


American Unitarian Association. 
As the Year of Church Work Begins. 


The secretary of the Association has issued a letter to 
all life members, calling attention to the various matters 
of special interest as the church year opens and an active 
and practical demand is made upon the Association for 
its various forms of assistance. 

(1) Attention is called to the forthcoming Year Book. 
It has been found inexpedient to mail the Year Book 
before the first or second week of September, since so many 
of the ministers and life members have not returned from 
their vacations; but we are glad to announce that it is 
about to leave the hands of the printers, and will be ready 
for distribution not far from the 5th of September. 

(2) The Annual Report. ‘This attractive volume will 
be sent, as usual, to all the churches in such numbers 
as are required for local distribution. It is unfortunate 
that in years past the Annual Report of the American 
Unitarian Association has not been received with as much 
seriousness as the book deserves. It contains the presi- 
dent’s address at the annual meeting, the secretary’s 
report, the treasurer’s statement, and the reports of the 
secretaries of all the departments of the Association. 
It is absolutely essential to be familiar with the contents 
of this report if one would appreciate or criticise the work 
or methods of the Association. It has happened not in- 
frequently that questions could easily be answered and 
misinformation could be corrected if those who have found 
some cause for dissatisfaction in the work of the Associa- 
tion could have examined the pages of the report before 
offering their comments. ‘And, on the other hand, many 
a person would realize the unceasing industry of the 
officers of the Association and the aims and purposes 
which we have in common if they could thus become 
familiar with the work that is being done. It is well 
worth while for the ministers of our churches to call more 
than perfunctory attention to the Annual Report. Again 
and again has it transpired that the packages sent out 
from the Association have been allowed toremain unopened, 
or, if opened, thrust aside in some closet or scattered with- 
out proper notice among the pews. ‘This indifference 
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is most lamentable, since the report is prepared with 
much care and no little expense for the purpose of fur- 
nishing adequate information to every person interested 
in our denominational life. When it is received, let it 
be wisely and sympathetically commended to those who 
ought to read it. 

(3) The Complete Catalogue of the books published by 
the American Unitarian Association is also ready for dis- 
tribution. This catalogue contains a title index of all 
the volumes now issued by the Association, with prices, 
number of pages, and the kind of binding indicated. ‘The 
catalogue this year will be of special interest, since there 
are a number of new titles, among them being the follow- 
ing — 

‘Clear Grit.” This is a volume of sermons, lectures, 
and poems by Robert Collyer. The material was collected 
and edited by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, who was for 
years with Mr. Collyer at the Church of the Messiah in 
New York. 

“America’s Conquest of Europe,” by David Starr Jor- 
dan. ‘This volume is another in the long series of strong 
writings published by the Association from the hand of Dr. 
Jordan. As its title indicates, it contains new and orig- 
inal material which is most suggestive for those interested 
in the great movements of the present age. 

‘Bergson and the Modern Spirit,” by George Rowland 
Dodson. Ministers especially will be interested in the con- 
tents of this book. The Bergsonian conception of evolu- 
tion is expounded, with a discussion of its necessary 
implications for ethics and religion. Dr. Dodson shows 
that Bergson, the metaphysician of the life force, is not 
a man of the pragmatist temper, nor does he hold the theory 
of truth defended by James, Schiller, and Dewey. 

“Romance of Evolution,” by J. C. Kimball. This is a 
collection of lectures, dealing with the relation of evolu- 
tion to some of the ethical problems which the world has 
been trying to solve. ‘The volume also contains six ser- 
mons. Mr. Kimball, as many readers of the Register 
will remember, was an interpreter of pronounced ability 
of the theory of evolution; and his lectures contain much 
material which not only throws light upon the subject 
under discussion, but also reveals the man behind it all, 
with his sympathy for mankind and—not the least— 
his fund of humor. 

“The Supreme Reality,” by Samuel R. Calthrop. In 
this volume the pastor emeritus of the May Memorial 
Church of Syracuse and the dean of our ministers in the 
Middle West sums up the supreme reality as the universe 
itself. This book is the product of a ministry of fifty- 
three years. It is the expression of his faith, dedicated ‘to 
all who have longed to adore infinite love and right and 
truth; who have sought and have not yet found.” 

The above are a few of the new volumes which appear 
in the list of books published by the American Unitarian 
Association, ‘There are others of much interest which 
may not be referred to within the limits of this column, 
but which will well repay those who are interested in 
Unitarian literature for a careful perusal. 

Attention should also be called to the near appearance 
of “The New Hymn and Tune Book,” a revision of the 
well-known “Hymn and TunejBook” in use for many 
years by a large number of our churches. This hymn- 
book will be bound with and without a revised set of ser- 
vices for public worship. ‘The ‘“‘ Minister’s Handbook,” 
a neat little volume for the use of ministers at funerals, 
weddings, christenings, confirmations, etc., with a com- 
panion volume of poems for funeral services, is bound in 
leather, and is the result of much labor on the part of a 
considerable number of our ministers who constituted 
the committee. To these books should be added the 
volume of “Responsive Readings,” by Peter Hair Gold- 
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smith. Here we find fifty-two services, arranged under 
headings which appear in the table of contents. ‘This 
volume is the result of several years of careful prepara- 
tion, in which many ministers have participated. 

Surely the work of our Unitarian churches begins after 
the summer recess with an abundance of new facilities, 
and the officers of the Association especially desire that 
all those who bear the responsibility of our churches shall 
remember that at 25 Beacon Street willing assistance will 
always be rendered to those who go thither for advice and 
counsel. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE issues between the United States and Mexico were 
put in concrete form on August 27, when President Wilson 
read before Congress a message outlining the relations 
between the two countries. In this message the Presi- 
dent indicated that, in view of the failure of the Huerta 
government to restore order or accept friendly mediation, 
the United States, while pledging itself not to undertake 
any act of intervention, would enforce the strictest 
neutrality, would prevent the exportation of arms and 
munitions to either of the belligerents from this country, 
would urge all Americans to leave Mexico at their earliest 
opportunity, at the expense of their government if need 
be, and would content itself to await the ultimate outcome 
of the struggle before it again enters into diplomatic re- 
lations with the neighbor to the South. As against this 
summary of the administration’s purposes, Mr. -Wilson 
submitted to Congress Mexico’s contention that the 
federal forces are successfully accomplishing their task 
of pacifying the country and its demand for the uncon- 
ditional recognition of the Huerta régime. 


wt 


IN appointing Francis Burton Harrison as governor- 
general of the Philippines, the administration last week 
caused it to be understood that Mr. Harrison will shape 
his policy in the direction of the preparation of the people 
of the archipelago for the ultimate independence to which 
the Democratic party is pledged. It was stated at the 
White House that, although no immediate project contem- 
plating the independence of the Philippines has been under- 
taken, the entire administration of the islands will be di- 
rected toward a gradual broadening of their scheme of 
autonomy with a view to the establishment of the founda- 
tions of a separate, sovereign government in the not 
very distant future. Simultaneously with its definition 
of purpose the administration, as if to illustrate some of 
the difficulties that confront the American administrators 
in the Philippines, published a report by Commissioner 
Worcester, who cites instances to prove the persistence 
of the institution of slavery among the Filipinos, extend- 
ing even to the city of Manila. 


vt 


A NOTABLE event took place without much official 
heralding last Sunday, when the explosion of twenty 
long tons of dynamite at the Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal destroyed the next to the last barrier between that 
ocean and the Atlantic and filled the great ditch up to 
the walls of Miraflores lock. Dredges are now at work 
at the last obstruction at the Atlantic end, and, when that 
has been removed, the canal will be navigable to the locks 
at both ends. ‘The progress of the work, which has been 
astonishing under the direction of Col. George W. Goethals, 
justifies the prediction that the great waterway will be 
in working order several weeks before Jan. 1, 1914, the 
time designated, and that the beginning of the coming 
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year will see the commerce of the nations passing through 
the short cut between the two oceans that has been 
established by American enterprise and engineering genius. 
In the meanwhile the work of fortifying the approaches 
of the canal is being pushed to a completion amid a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the necessity and advisability 
of such an undertaking. 


oa 


Tue work of the Carnegie international committee in 
an attempt to determine the truth or falsity of the charges 
that excesses had been committed in the second Balkan 
war was frustrated last week by the combined opposi- 
tion which Servia and Greece offered to the activities of 
the investigators, including a representative of the United 
States. The inquiry was undertaken primarily at the 
request of Bulgaria, which sought vindication from the 
accusations made against the Bulgarian troops by the 
allies, and especially by the King of Greece, who over his 
own signature repeatedly characterized the Bulgarians 
as ‘“‘monsters in human form.” ‘To this denunciation 
the Bulgarian government replied that the charges of its 
enemies were designed to distract public attention from ~ 
their own inhuman operations against the Bulgarians of 
Macedonia. It was to determine the truth or falsity of 
these conflicting assertions that the Carnegie committee 
undertook an inquiry on the spot. The committee failed 
to obtain the permission of the Greek and Servian govern- 
ments to prosecute its investigations, and last Sunday 
announced that it had fourd itself compelled to abandon 
the task. 


THE visit of the kaiser to Posen at the beginning of 
last week was made the occasion of an anti-German dem- 
onstration by the people of the German part of Poland. 
The irreconcilability of the Poles, long a serious problem 
for German statesmanship, found expression in open 
protests against the presence of the kaiser in Posen to 
review the Fifth Army Corps, and the Polish press minced 
no words in its appeals to the people to boycott the fes- 
tivities and to show by their non-participation in the 
welcome to the kaiser their resentment against the con- 
tinuance of the campaign against Polish nationality by the 
Prussian government. The appeals were partly suc- 
cessful, and, although the nobility for the most part 
showed a courteous front to the sovereign and his court, 
the mass of the Polish people were conspicuously absent 
from the demonstration of German power in Prussian 
Poland. ‘Their absence, however, was partly compen- 
sated for by the presence of cheering crowds of Germans 
who attended the imperial display. 


ed 


Tne development of the aéroplane as an effective arm 
of the French military power is indicated by the recent 
decision of the general staff, backed by a generous ap- 
propriation, to create a vast fleet of fighting aérial ma- 
chines, to be used not merely as scouts, but for offensive 
and defensive purposes as well. It is intended, in the 
first place, to employ elaborately organized corps of 
aéroplanists to clear the air of hostile flyers, and then to 
undertake offensive movements against land forces and 
fortifications by means of aérial squadrons. ‘The new 
type of flying machines, on which the general staff is 
now experimenting, will be heavily armored, adequately 
manned, and equipped with destructive artillery adjuncts, 
capable of doing terrific execution. The military au- 
thorities in Paris, who have done more than any other 
body of men to develop the science and practice of avia- 
tion, intend to make the new arm an important and per- 
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haps a decisive feature of the armed strength of the 
French Republic in the next great war, which most French- 
men regard as near at hand. 


J 


TuE Palace of Peace at The Hague, established through 
the generosity of Andrew Carnegie and adorned by the 
contributions of the nations, was dedicated to its pur- 
poses on August 28, when the keys of the completed 
structure were placed in the keeping of the Dutch 
minister of foreign affairs in the presence of Queen 
Wilhelmina and a distinguished international assemblage. 
In an address on the following day Mr. Carnegie invited 
the German kaiser, as the one great European ruler whose 
reign had not been stained with blood, to cause the Euro- 
pean powers to assemble at his call and begin the work 
which the Palace of Peace typifies, by considering effec- 
tive means to put an immediate end to the growing evil 
of militarism. Such a suggestion, coming from the kaiser, 
would result in a successful agreement, it was pointed out 
by the generous friend of peace, and the deliberations of 
the proposed Congress would prevent forever. the repe- 
tition of the horrors of war, freshly brought to the atten- 
tion of the world by the tragedy which has just been 
enacted in the Balkan Peninsula. 


Brevities. 


The dictionary defines munch ‘‘to eat with a grinding, 
crunching sound as a beast grinds provender.”” And yet 
many writers use the word to describe the way in which 
some pretty girl eats a delicate morsel. 


“Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s.” But the modern inter- 
pretation goes further, says the Baltimore American, and 
declares that even the things that are Cesar’s must bear 
the imprint of the kingdom of righteousness. 


President Cleveland’ put into circulation the phrase 
“innocuous desuetude.” Although the dictionary gives 
the pronunciation “‘dés-we-tud,”” we have heard a Master 
of Arts pronounce it ‘“de-sti-e-tude,”” and recently another 
man having literary gifts called it ‘‘des-ti-e-tude.” 


The London Christian Life thinks that the greatest 
science men can study is the science of living with other 
men. We arestudying how to control the forces of nature, 
but the forces of human nature are more difficult. Noth- 
ing is easier than fault-finding. No. talent is required to 
enable one to set up in the grumbling business. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Shelley: a Restoration. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In a quotation from Shelley, in the Christian Register 
for August 21, the line ‘‘Neither to change, nor flatter, 
nor repent,” is correctly printed, according to popular 
editions of Shelley’s works, but it is not correct according 
to the authorized edition, in which instead of “flatter” 
we read “‘falter.””. The change was made on the author- 
ity of Mrs. Shelley, who was certain that ‘“‘falter’’ was 
the word her husband intended to write. I have always 
been conscious of a defect in the line, but have only re- 
cently learned that the fault was not in Shelley’s mind, 
but probably in the eye and hand of some transcriber. 

G.B. 

CamMBrRIDGE, Mass. 
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Old Montclair Days. 


BY JOHN-A. BELLOWS. 


There is certainly some magic about the place. Yet 
it is only a pretty little New Jersey town, lying upon what 
those who, perhaps, had never seen the White Hills of 
New Hampshire, used to call ‘the Mountain.” (It was 
on this “slight elevation of land’’ that our own poet, 
William C. Gannett, wrote his well-known poem, ‘“‘Sun- 
day on the Hill-top,’”’ which ought to consecrate the spot 
for all good Unitarians.) But, assuredly, there is a spell 
there that draws to it persons from all over the country, 
and from the most unexpected places, as if the spot were 
a new Arcadia, where ‘“‘were hills which garnished their 
proud heights with stately trees; humble valleys, whose 
base estate seemed comforted with the refreshing of 
silver rivers; meadows, enamelled with all sorts of eye- 
pleasing flowers; thickets, which being lined with most 
pleasant shade, were witnessed so to by the cheerful dis- 
position of many well-tuned birds.” 

But in the roaring seventies—why should not the sev- 
enties roar as well as the forties?7—Montclair was not 
quite the summer and winter resort that it is now. 
‘There were not, I suppose, so many inhabitants; but I 
am sure they were all very good people, and particularly 
was. there a little band of zealous Unitarians, meeting in 
a small hall. If we could come back—from heaven and 
elsewhere—and revisit the glimpses of the moon, certainly 
we would not know ourselves, finding there that very 
much alive and extremely active Unitarian church, under 
the ministry of Rev. Edgar Wiers. But some of us, still 
on this side, have a very tender feeling—the feeling that 
goes with all rather forlorn hopes and well-nigh lost 
causes—for that struggling little society of forty years 
ago, and the brave men and women who gave heart and 
hand, and what money they could spare, to support it. 
In those long-ago days Rev. J. B. Harrison was our 
Unitarian minister. He had come out, I think, from the 
Methodist body, and he still retained something of the 
old Methodistical fervor, which, grafted on clear Unitarian 
thought, is not a bad thing to find. I always fancied he 
looked like Socrates, and it was only when the fires from 
heaven had touched his lips that his plain features were 
transfigured. I have heard many pulpit orators, but 
few have seemed to me to fulfil better the idea of an 
inspired preacher. ‘To be sure, he was not always wise 
or discreet in his denunciations of what he thought un- 
fortunate in theology. There was certainly more of light 
than of sweetness in his word, and undoubtedly he drove 
away many timid souls, who did not like so much of what 
they considered abuse. I do not defend it, but I only 
say that on many, many Sundays, when I have heard 
Mr. Harrison, he spoke with the spirit of power, as also 
he could speak with the clear vision of a sound mind. 
He was a wide and discriminating reader, and I grate- 
fully acknowledge that to him I owe the introduction to 
many of the best authors of the seventies, notably (an 
immense debt and a lifelong joy) the acquaintance with 
Matthew Arnold, and particularly with his poetry. It is 
possibly enough for one man’s life-work to have inspired 
a few young men and young women with the love of 
good books, and that, I think, was Mr. Harrison’s un- 
questionable service. Then sometimes, as I have said, 
by the eloquence of his speech, which was like a torrent 
of fire, he swept us on to higher levels, where for a moment 
we could see life’s diviner possibilities. We forgot for a 
moment the petty and the small, and recognized once 
more, soaring above us, “the eternal sky, full of light 
and Deity.” 

Those, too, were the early days of Dr. Amory Brad- 
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ford’s preaching in the Congregationalist church of 
Montclair,—the church that he never left, though he 
received most flattering calls to other and more widely 
known pulpits,—and so became in that small New Jer- 
sey town a preacher of the Universal Church. By his 
liberality and freedom of utterance he greatly widened 
the theological horizon for countless men and women, 
who through his preaching came to see that ‘Thy com- 
mandment is exceeding broad.” 

But in the seventies, there were other men and women 
in Montclair, laymen, who did much in widening the 
skirts of light. There was Mr. Charles Parsons, so long 
connected with the Harper publications, a true artist, 
whose delicate work was like his own fine and beautiful 
spirit, as true a poet in color as his friend, John Chadwick, 
was a poet in words. I think it was at his house that the 
first meeting of the little Unitarian band was held, and 
it is reported that on that occasion his mother, before the 
service, was seen putting away certain silver spoons. 
“Why, mother,” asked Mr. Parsons, “what are you doing 
that for?” “Well,” said the astute old lady, “we don’t 
know much about these ‘Lunitarians,’ and I think it’s 
just as well to put away the spoons!”’ 

Another, happily not yet translated, was Mr. George S. 
Merriam, then one of the editors of the Christian Union, 
and the author of the “Story of William and Lucy Smith” 
and many other delightful books, full of the fragrance of 
a helpful and lovely spirit. There was his wife who, I 
think, made every one and everything—even a dog— 
happier for her presence. Something shy and elusive 
there was about these two. They did not often venture 
into the hot glare of the broad highway, but to know 
them a little, and to love them, was like passing along 
some pleasant country road, where suddenly you catch 
the scent of unseen flowers, 

“And, pausing, take, with for ehead bare, 
The benediction of the air.’ 

Hither, too, I remember, once came Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, the disciple of Froebel, the “mother of the 
kindergarten” in this country. I fear I do not remember 
her lecture very well. What I most vividly recall was the 
wicked speech of one of Mr. Charles A. Dana’s daughters. 
“Well,” she said, “it used to be enough to say that an 
island is a body of land entirely surrounded by water. 
Now you must lug in an old wash-tub full of water and 
put a piece of wood in it, and say, ‘Dear children, now 
you see an island’!’’ As Henry James remarks, after 
one of his blindest and most circuitous sentences, “‘’There 
you are!” But no witticism could shake the boundless 
enthusiasm and childlike trust of Elizabeth Peabody. 
She seemed the visible incarnation of benevolence and 
interest in every good cause. Yet I have an impression 
that, after hearing her, I understood the force of Mar- 
garet Fuller’s rather cruel remark when, in one of Mar- 
garet’s conversation classes, Miss Peabody had said, in 
answer to a question, ‘“I know, Miss Fuller, but I can’t 
express it.”’ “No,” said the rather terrible sibyl, ‘the 
trouble with you, Elizabeth, is that you don’t know it 
accurately, or you could express it,’’—the retort, not over- 
courteous, that possibly hits us all in our too frequent 
twilight states between knowledge and ignorance. 

So far as I know, Montclair was never the seat of any 
communistic experiment, as was Vineland, N.J., but so 
long as Mr. and Mrs. Osborne Macdaniel, the latter the 
sister of Mr. Charles A. Dana, lived there, there was a 
kind of centre for the ideas that had once dominated that 
most interesting of all community movements in this 
country, Brook Farm. Mr. and Mrs. Macdaniel had been 
at Brook Farm, I think, through all those interesting 
years, 1840-47. ‘To say that they had been greatly im- 
pressed by the ideas there current and by the men and 
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women who had lived them out is a feeble statement. 
They were proud and triumphant in recalling them, as 
years when the great Voice had spoken, and, joyful and 
glad, they had obeyed it. To hear them tell of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Ripley, Orestes Brownson, Albert Brisbane, 
W. H. Channing, and others, was a vital experience. 

I recall a few facts not always stated. In the first 
place, Brook Farm was not quite the failure, the all-in- 
the-air and wholly unpractical experiment that is com- 
monly supposed. There was a great deal of practical 
work done there in workmanlike fashion. Almost all the 
trades were represented, and there was no special lack of 
business sense and enterprise. The farmers carried their 
produce to market, and, so far as I know, there were no 
committees coming to them, as one is said to have visited 
Mr. Emerson, to see what kind of soil could possibly have 
produced such a poor specimen of a generally flourishing 
vegetable! Mrs. Ripley’s remarkable teaching brought 
scholars from far and near. In its best days there was 
a delightful society at Brook Farm. Mrs. Macdaniel 
told me that it was wonderful to note how rather rough 
and uneducated persons softened and grew more refined 
under the civilizing influences of the place. Sometimes, 
she said, people who came with a notion that manual 
labor was degrading, because they themselves had not 
the minds to lift up that labor, would at first refuse to 
toil with their hands,—to join, say, the group appointed 
to make the beds or the dish-washing group. (There 
was a rotation in work, so that no one was engaged in 
the same sort of labor all the time.) ‘Does Mrs. Ripley 
do this kind of thing?”’ they askedin amazement. “Yes, 
she does these things with her own hands,” and seeing 
before them, as in an object-lesson, the essential dignity 
of all honest work, these rough and ignorant persons were 
ashamed, and took their first lessons in the possible 
union of high thought and manual labor. Alas! ‘loo 
many persons have the view of a certain cook who said 
of a housekeeper: “Oh, she’s a perfect lady! She wouldn’t 
lift her finger to do a stroke of work!’’ It needs a poet 
to say with Aurora Leigh:— 

“Get leave to work 


In this world,—'tis the best you get at all. 
Get work! get work! Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get.” 


Still more does it need a philosopher to understand the 
nobility of all work, if only we make it noble. 
“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 


Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


Perhaps work was made as nearly “divine” at Brook 
Farm as it is apt to be, though Emerson did call it “a 
French Revolution in small, a perpetual picnic, an Age 
of Reason in a patty-pan.”’ Of course, too, we remember 
this passage in Hawthorne’s “American Note-book”’: “Mr. 
Ripley put a four-pronged instrument into my hands, 
which he gave me to understand was a pitchfork; and he 
and Mr. Farley being armed with similar weapons, we 
all three commenced a gallant attack upon a heap of 
manure.” ‘Then there was Margaret Fuller’s transcen- 
dental cow, “‘very fractious,” says Hawthorne, “and apt 
to kick over the milk-pail. She has made herself ruler of 
the herd, and behaves in a very tyrannical manner.” 
And later, after he had “milked a cow!!!” “She is not 
an amiable cow, but she has a very intelligent face, and 
seems to be of a reflective cast of character.’’ ‘That this 

“reflective”? cow was really Margaret Fuller’s is probably 
quite apocryphal. ‘To begin with, Miss Fuller was never 
anything more than a visitor at Brook Farm, and Colonel 
Higginson, in his life of the Sibyl, says that Mr. Ripley 
was fond of giving the names of his friends to his animals, 
and in that way the tradition survived. 
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Perhaps a word should be said as to the idea that 
Hawthorne described Brook Farm in ‘‘The Blithedale 
Romance.” ‘The Macdaniels were always strong in their 
feeling that the great romancer had done considerable 
harm to the real movement by his scarcely veiled irony. 
By his nature he was utterly out of sympathy with any 
such community life. He was a shy creature of the 
woods, like his own Faun, sometimes, we read, meeting 
Emerson, as he walked on the hill, back of his house, and 
creeping by, like a disembodied spirit. It is certainly 
significant that, when one makes the grand tour of Con- 
cord, in passing Hawthorne’s old home, your guide tells 
you that there is the little cupola up into which Mr. 
Hawthorne climbed, carefully dragging the ladder after 
him, thus effectually cutting off all possible pursuers. 
What, indeed, had such a one to do with any form of 
community living? Emerson was much fairer to it: 
“The founders of Brook Farm should have this praise, 
that they made, what all people try to make, an agree- 
able place to live in. All comers, even the most fas- 
tidious, found it the pleasantest of residences. It is cer- 
tain that freedom from household routine, variety of 
character and talent, variety of work, variety of means 
of thought and instruction, art, music, poetry, reading, 
masquerade, did not permit sluggishness or despondency, 
broke up routine. ‘There is agreement in the testimony 
that it was, to most of the associates, education; to many, 
the most important period of their life, the birth of 
valued friendships, their first acquaintance with the 
riches of conversation, their training in behavior.” 

My informants bore abundant testimony to these 
“riches of conversation,’ which surely did not suffer 
from the honest labor that had preceded it. On one 
occasion, friends who came to see George William Curtis 
found the Easy Chair philosopher hanging out the clothes; 
but we have no reason to suppose that the succeeding 
talk of that most fastidious and immaculate gentleman 
was any less delightful on account of his occupation. In 
the dining-hall the Brook Farmers conversed of Plato as 
they set the tables or washed the dishes, of poetry and 
philosophy as they sprinkled the clothes. Why not? 
Is there any real incongruity between the occupation and 
the subjects? I remember that a certain woman—the 
first woman graduate from Colby College—had a volume 
of Virgil put up over the sink where she washed her 
dishes, and read a few lines from the great Mantuan to 
cheer her not very exciting occupation: If the dishes 
were washed clean, what harm was done? On high-days 
and holidays there were certainly ‘“‘great larks”” at Brook 
Farm, tableaux and dramas enacted by witty and wise 
people. who linked sport with beauty as it is not always 
joined. It must have been something worth remember- 
ing tosee George William Curtis, ‘‘handsome as Raphael, 
in flowing blouse, and picturesque little visor-less cap,” 
and Margaret Fuller (Emerson said she looked ‘“‘sump- 
tuous”’ in her plain black silk dress), and the shy Haw- 
thorne, like Wordsworth’s poet “retired like noonday 
dew,” engaged in those wonderful revels! 

Several years ago, with two or three young and ardent 
disciples, I made a pilgrimage to Brook Farm. It bade 
fair to become a somewhat protracted journeying, for 
very few of those we met.on our way knew exactly where 
lay the Mecca of our desires. Before we reached it, 
every one—conductors, drivers, fellow-travellers—became 
interested in our mission. Yes, they had heard of it. 
Turn to your right, and then to your left, and then— 
like the fairy Prince and the Sleeping Beauty—go 
over the hills and far away. 

There was certainly a Brook and a Farm. It wasnowa 
Lutheran Orphan Asylum. As we drew nearer, the air 
was full of prophecies. Yes, here it was. At least here 
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was the brook and the asylum. Ah, Wordsworth was 
right! ‘Yarrow Unvisited’’ was better than the actual 
spot, all disenchanted. Perhaps, too, the old man who 
“never yet saw Carcassonne,”’ but only beheld in dreams 
its flashing towers and pinnacles, was wise not to have 
ventured within its storied walls! Yet, just the same, 
after one of the little orphans had led us to what he 
called Margaret Fuller’s house,—only a big rock, from 
which she may have given some of her oracular pro- 
nouncements on Greek mythology,—when we had actu- 
ally touched the wall of the only part of the original 
building now standing, had heard the ripple of the brook 
and the sound of the wind in the tree-tops, then, “because 
things seen are mightier than things heard,’ Brook Farm 
became, even more than before, a wonderful dream. 
When in 1846—Mr. O. B. Frothingham, in his History 
of Transcendentalism, says 1847~—after the members of 
the society had put all their-money into a large phalan- 
stery, which, before they had had it insured (not unnatu- 
rally waiting for the beginning of the new year to take out 
their policy), was suddenly burned to the ground, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the crowd the whole thing appro- 
priately “ended in smoke.” Perhaps that was not so. 
Surely, if one has met some gray-haired man or woman 
who says with but a half-subdued thrill of excitement, 
“T, too, was at Brook Farm”’; if you have once believed 
that there is a possible alliance between ‘plain living 
and high thinking,’ a union of manual labor that is not 
drudgery and vivid thought and feeling that does not 
pass into sentimentality or lawlessness, is not this some- 
thing that, surviving the trial by fire, does not really 
“end in smoke,” but remains as an inviolable hope for 
the dauntless and always aspiring soul of man? 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Appreciation of Life. 


If we had to choose, we would rather be in an unfinished 
world than a finished one; and the Canadian, the Aus- 
tralian, surrounded with all manner of unrealized possi- 
bilities, with a thousand things to do, all promising rich 
rewards to the doer, has the advantage over a country 
which, for a thousand years, has been levelled and rolled 
and parcelled out,—this England which to Emerson, 
coming from his half-wild America, seemed finished off, 
not with a plough, but “witha pencil.” Man is essentially 
the maker, the doer, and is happiest when he is about 
the said doing. Put him into a completed heaven, with 
nothing for him there but to sit and gaze: he would prefer 
hell with a chance of improvingit. ‘‘Vivere est militare.” 
Life is a fight, and you can never get the full taste of it 
apart from the fighting conditions. The young coun- 
tries, with their toils and hardships, and with their spring 
of health, their hopefulness, their enthusiasm, are teach- 
ing the lesson, not for nations only, but for every man 
and woman of us, that life’s best gift is in its call upon 
our energy. That is why it is better to be born poor 
than rich, better to climb than to sit everlastingly upon 
the top. There is no illusion greater than to suppose that 
ease and luxury bring happiness. 

We come back to that pregnant word of Madame 
Swetchine, “At bottom there is in life only what one 
puts into it.” Our receptivity, our response to things,— 
there is the whole business. The oyster has as big a 
universe round it as you have; the immensities, the eter- 
nities, compass it; all the histories are going on around 
it, the tragic, the sublime, the terrible; but it remains an 
oyster and nothing more. Amidst all the educations 
to-day—and we are full of education—the one depart- 
ment which is the most neglected is the most needed 
education of all,—that is the faculty of appreciation. 
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There is no one thing around you, of all the innumerables 
that compass our life, but is wonderful, in its way beau- 
tiful. But you will see no beauty till you learn to see. 
That stone, it has all the secrets of geology. ‘Think 
what Kingsley found in a chalk pit; Huxley, in a lump 
of coal! ‘The life of the senses alone is such a boon as 
makes millionaires of all who possess it. What would 
Croesus have given for his eyes had he been deprived of 
them? And yet yours are there this morning, and you 
have perhaps not thanked God for them! To use them 
on an April landscape,— 


“When upon orchard and lane, 
Breaks the white foam of the Spring,’”’— 


is it not to possess as your own a picture worth all the 
art galleries of Europe? We have no patience with 
ascetics who despise the life of sense. It is so poor a 
compliment to Him who has given it, and who has pro- 
vided so richly for its satisfactions. It is a religious act 
to enjoy a good dinner, just as it is a religious act to be 
content without one. We like that quality of mind which 
Marcus Aurelius speaks of in his father, ‘““who appre- 
ciated good things when they were there, and had an un- 
disturbed cheerfulness when they were absent.” 

To appreciate life as it deserves we shall have to take 
some wider, deeper views of it than the senses can afford. 
Consider the wonder of it. We are here, born into this 
one glimpse of the eternities,—not five thousand years ago, 
as we might have been, nor ten thousand years hence, 
but just now,—and there is infinity within us and infinity 
around us. We are part of an immensity which is all 
ours because we know it and feel it. Are we crushed 
with that immensity? Shall we, as we lift our eyes to 
the midnight stars, see there only 

“TInnumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 


Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man?” 


Are they not rather the sign and evidence of our great- 
ness, in that we can count them, trace their movement, 
penetrate the secret of their history, place the height of 
our living soul against that of their dead masses? Do 
we say we are of a moment, they of eternity? How 
foolish is all that! As if we were simply the size of our 
own present consciousness! We are so much more than 
we know. ‘There are in us depths of being beyond all 
our sounding. Our very bodies are of the stuff of eter- 
nity. ‘They lived ages and ages ago, in the solid moun- 
tains, in the rolling seas, in the springs and summers of 
innumerable years. And our spirit, be sure that, too, 
was there: in what forms, under what aspects, we cannot 
say, but in some form, in some aspect, always there,—in 
the vast circumference of God. 

In another sense are we so much wider than our per- 
sonal selves. Just as the whole visible universe mingles 
mysteriously with us, so, and much more closely, are we 
wed with humanity. We are intimately one with our 
race. ‘That physically; for it has taken all the generations 
from the beginning of time, all the generations in their 
incessant crossing and intermingling, to make you and 
me: Had one of those far-off, prehistoric ancestors, who 
carried his torch of existence, ‘‘in the dark backward and 
abysm of time,” failed of his life function, you and I had 
not been. Not less is it with the life of the soul. For 
us, to make us spiritually, were the first beginnings of 
thought,—the making of alphabets, the making of litera- 
tures, the struggles of patriots, the death of martyrs, the 
creations of genius, the researches of science, the whole 
age-long struggle of the world. Had there been one 
struggle, one achievement less, you had been less than 
what you are. 

We never touch the full enjoyment of life till we touch 
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it as part of the whole, for it is only in that larger view that 
we touch life’s deeper note. ‘Then, standing outside the 
natrow range of a mere egoism, we rejoice in the strength 
of those stronger than ourselves, rejoice in the gifts of the 
more gifted, rejoice in the happiness of those happier than 
we; for now we see them as part of ourselves, as enrichers 
of that general life in which we are all common partakers. 

We shall never truly appreciate life till we have come 
to terms with suffering. It is amazing that people should 
take a pessimistic view of pain. We owe nearly every- 
thing of moral value to it, and nearly everything of our 
actual enjoyment. It gives the richest flavor to our 
pleasures. What would a calm be without the storm? 
what rest without fatigue? what the zest of food with- 
out hunger? Is there any joy equal to that of deliver- 
ance? But for that you must have the prisoning. He 
who has never had a toothache has missed something. 
Would you miss the pain? You cannot afford to. As 
an element of consciousness it is so well worth testing, if 
only to study it, still more to find yourself here one with 
all the pains, all the sufferings your fellows have endured. 
Then the moment after; the joy of deliverance, the 
knowledge that once more you can eat and can sleep! 
What a new, exquisite taste has come into those before- 
time so common experiences! They have redoubled for 
you their value. And this poor tooth, this whilom faith- 
ful servant, that for a time went mad! The madness, 
after all, was temporary, was brief, and the evil was part 
of the good. Does. any one believe now that the future 
state of the blessed is one that knows nothing of suffering? 
What a banal, what a dull complacency were that! We 
prefer infinitely the view of the pious Rothe,—to us one 
of the best beloved of the Germans,—that angels are our 
fellow-spirits, who have passed through the toils and 
sorrow of our mortal state, to be purified and exalted by 
them; and whose joy now it is to share our pains and to 
work with us for the common redemption. 

To appreciate life, to get at its fullest and deepest, we 
must make the best of our moment. But have you 
thought of that moment? It is in itself more than a 
present. It is also a past and a future. Both are in it, 
even in our consciousness. If we make a wrong past, we 
shall make a wrong present. The past will be our great- 
est friend or our most terrible enemy. ‘The good, the 
evil we do, comes all back upon us there; lodges in us, 
our bliss or our woe. But our moment has not only a 
past, it has also a future; and that, perhaps, is the great- 
est thing in it. Herein is it that we rise above the animal 
creation, find ourselves in another rank of being. ‘This 
it is which makes death, the fact of it and the theory of 
it, a totally different thing from the mere brute ending. 
It becomes, instead, a spiritual event. In earlier years 
our “forward-looking thoughts” are largely, and natur- 
ally, a worldly affair. We have all the visible life before 
us, and there is enough in) that to fill up most of the 
youthful mind. But what about the man of seventy? 
It is singular that, while theology and philosophy have 
been arguing incessantly about a future life, the greatest 
argument of all should have been almost overlooked. It 
is the argument from the shape of the soul, from the shape 
of our thought. Why is it that its edge is always turned 
forward, that its watchword is ““onward’’? ‘That is as 
true at seventy as it is at twenty, and the forward look 
here is of keener interest and of a larger significance. 
The world’s affairs are over; but the soul’s affairs? 

Is it possible that this ardent gaze, this look onward, 
on which are concentrated the mind’s ripest faculties, is 
into a vacuity and means nothing? It has been said of 
the German, Herder, that ‘‘in his latter years he panted 
after the invisible world, merely because the visible (as 
he often said) ceased to stimulate him.” It is then, 
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indeed, that the soul finds and knows its true home. As 
the earth on which we live, resting on nothing, is upheld 
by invisible forces, and carried by them easily through 
the immensities of space; so the soul, detached from its 
grosser relationships, from its roots in the world, exulting 
in its new freedom, commits itself joyously to the invisible 
to which it belongs, secure of being carried by its powers 
into higher experiences in the holy realms of God.—London 
Christian World. 


The Church and the Church-goer. 


BY EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 


In the discussion as to non-church attendance which 
occupies so considerable a space in the secular as well as 
the religious papers of the day, one possible factor ap- 
pears to have been overlooked; namely, the character of 
the church buildings themselves. 

It is not the intention to debate the question of archi- 
tectural style, although this is a phase of the subject of 
much more importance than most people imagine, and 
one worthy of more serious consideration than it has yet 
received, at least among Unitarians. Suffice it to say 
that a building may be eminently successful as a railroad 
station or a golf club-house, and yet fail of being altogether 
satisfying as a Christian church. 

Architecture, like language and music, is an outgrowth 
and development of forms that have gone before. We 
cannot with impunity entirely disregard the traditions 
of the past or blind ourselves to the significance of those 
structural forms which have received the sanction of the 
ages; therefore, while we would not undervalue originality, 
it is well to bear in mind that saying of Voltaire’s, “ Orig- 
inality is nothing but judicious imitation.” 

We are reminded in this connection of the utterance of 
a prominent member of a church building committee, who 
strongly advocated the selection of a certain design be- 
cause, as he said: “It is so original. It makes me think 
of a whale’s head.” ‘The argument seems to have been 
convincing, for the design was adopted; and the church 
stands to-day, a monument to the power of originality. 
It is needless to add that the structure is by no one 
classed as an artistic success. 

A certain proper regard for architectural precedent is 
essential if our churches are to live and prosper. ‘The 
disregard of it is in no small nieasure responsible for the 
commonplace character, or worse, of so many of our places 
of worship. A glance at the illustrations in the annual 
reports of our denominational associations will abun- 
dantly bear out this point. 

The smaller churches, those in the villages and lesser 
towns and those on our missionary frontier, seem par- 
ticularly unfortunate, and it is precisely in these that 
real excellence would be most valuable. It is not because 
of any lack of inspiring models for our guidance or be- 
cause our people are so completely lacking in apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful that we are content to worship in 
the bare and barn-like structures of the East or the non- 
descript edifices of the West. It is rather because in this 
new and as yet undeveloped country we have lost touch 
with those artistic precedents and traditions slowly 
evolved by our ancestors during long centuries when re- 
ligious feeling held a higher place in every-day life, and 
when material prosperity and rationalistic education had 
not deadened the natural emotions. 

It is safe to say that no tourist ever returned from a 
visit to England without a delightful memory of the 
thousands of little parish churches everywhere dotting 
the rural landscape. As English-speaking people, these 
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churches are as much our heritage as they are the birth- 
right of our brethren overseas, ours for inspiration, 
ours for imitation and adaptation. ‘These quiet, dignified, 
restful churches, built of the materials common to the 
neighborhood, fit naturally into their surroundings and 
make a strong and instantaneous appeal to the best 
sentiment of all. 

The old Spanish missions in the great South-west, with 
their broad wall surfaces, round arches, overhanging 
eaves, and interesting roofs, afford a valuable suggestion 
for church buildings in the warm and sunny sections of 
our land. 

Nowhere in the world is there a greater wealth or variety 
of building material than here in America; nowhere is 
money more lavishly poured out for the gratification of 
comfort and pleasure; nowhere is there a people more 
whole-souled and eager to lead in human advancement; 
and nowhere is there a greater need of the refining influ- 
ence of the arts. : 

The love of the beautiful is becoming every day more 
evident in our homes and is fast manifesting itself in 
the desire for a greater dignity, richness, and beauty in 
the church and its services. ‘The younger generation is 
being more and more deeply stirred to gratify this nat- 
ural impulse. Young men and young women are almost 
irresistibly attracted to those communions which meet 
their need, even though the theological doctrines taught 
may offend their reason. 

There is nothing in the Unitarian thought that forbids 
reverent worship amid dignified, beautiful surroundings; 
and there is nothing to prevent the invocation of all that 
is finest in music, art, and architecture to stimulate and 
exalt the devotional spirit. Let us put aside something 
of that reserve and fear of expressing our real emotions, 
born of our Puritan ancestry and fostered by habit; and 
let us secure for ourselves something of the comfort, 
repose, and solid satisfaction that results from an inborn 
craving completely gratified. 

Boston, Mass. 


Limits of Knowledge. 


I have read somewhere a story about a race of ephemer 
insects, who live but an hour. ‘To those who are born in 
the early morning the sunrise is the time of youth. They 
die of old age while his beams are yet gathering force, 
and only their descendants live on to mid-day; while it 
is another race which sees the sun decline from that which 
saw himrise. Imagine the sun about toset, and the whole 
nation of mites gathered under the shadow of some 
mushroom (to them ancient as the sun itself) to hear 
what their wisest philosopher has to say of the gloomy 
prospect. j 

If I remember aright, he first told them that, incredible 
as it might seem, there was not only a time in the world’s 
youth when the mushroom itself was young, but that the 
sun in those early ages was in the eastern, not in the 
western sky. Since then, he explained, the eyes of 
scientific ephemera had followed it, and established by 
induction, from vast experience, the great ‘‘ Law of Nature,” 
that it moved only westward, and he showed that, since it 
was now nearing the western horizon, Science herself 
pointed to the conclusion that it was about to disappear 
forever, together with the great race of ephemera for whom 
it was created. What his hearers thought of this dis- 
course I do not remember, but I have heard that the sun 
rose again the next morning. 

May we not receive the teachings of science even, as 
to the “‘Laws of Nature,” with the constant memory that 
all we know, even from science itself, depends on our very 
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limited sensations, our very limited experience, and our 
still more limited power of conceiving anything for which 
this experience has not prepared us? 

Can we not bring ourselves to admit that there may be 
something higher than man and more enduring than 
frail humanity, in some sphere in which our universe, con- 
ditioned as it is in space and time, is itself embraced; 
and so distrust the conclusions of man’s reason where they 
seem to flatter his pride?—From Prof. Langley’s ‘“‘New 
Astronomy.” 


-- 


Weeds. 


What are weeds? Do you know 
They are fair and full of grace? 

Meadow pests, in gardens, grow 
Marguerites and Queen Anne’s Lace. 


What are faults? Perhaps you’ll find 
Virtues—if you will but bend 
Stubborn will and haughty mind 
To some lovely, gracious end. 


—Emma Mayhew Whiting, in Farm and Fireside. 


Final Authority. 


BY JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY, PH.D. 


“Tt has been said by them of old time, ... but I say unto 
you,’ said Jesus. “There is at this moment for me an 
utterance bare and grand as that of the colossal chisel of 
Phidias, or the trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of 
Moses or Dante, but different from all these,’’ said Emer- 
son. 

Each normal, mature, educated man must be for him- 
self the sole judge of all matters outside of pure mathe- 
matics and what Kant would call apodictic truth. In 
matters of opinion, of belief, you are—Arius against the 
cosmos. You are the centre of the world. As you look 
upon the sky the highest point in the heavens is directly 
over your head. ‘The horizon is in every direction equally 
distant from where you stand. All other men and in- 
stitutions must be tried by your standards. 

There have been no inspired men whose inspiration is 
not to be reviewed and tested by your vision. All past 
systems of philosophy, canons of literary criticism, stand- 
ards of ethics and ideals of art, are just concrete illustra- 
tions of what other men have thought. ‘They have no 
binding effect upon you until you have examined all their 
theses afresh and brought them down to date. The 
creators of these systems were no more than men, and 
you are not less. 

There are no bibles that may not need revision by you. 
Religion is indigenous in the soul of man, therefore re- 
ligious literature has arisen in all lands, and hence sacred 
books. They differ not in kind, but only in degrees of 
spirituality. They all may need some revision by you. 

All historic dogmas are without authority for you until 
you approve them. You must give them binding effect 
if they have any. ‘There are no creeds to which you need 
give the slightest reverence until you have submitted 
them to your reason and conscience. 

There are no great councils whose decrees you need 
recognize, since you were not present to give your opinion. 
All councils must of necessity make only tentative edicts 
awaiting your vote. 

There are no saints till you canonize them, no priests 
except by the imposition of your hands, no heroes until 
you determine the superiority of their deeds. You can 
contest all claims to greatness. The height of all shall be 
measured by your yard-stick. 

If God be what we suppose, he will honor us for sub- 
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mitting even his existence to the tribunal of our reason 
and inner light. All gods must prove their divinity by 
you, and all miracles must bring to you proof that they 
afte supernatural. 

There are no rules of society which you need hesitate 
to attack because society is simply you multiplied by 
several million, and whatever has been passed upon by 
society is subject to revision at the next meeting. At 
any regular or irregular meeting you can move a recon- 
sideration of any question that has been voted. Nothing 
is right or binding upon you simply because it has existed 
for many centuries. 

We often read that some one has had an audience with 
the pope or with some man who by the accident of birth is 
ruling a nation. What did he say? Surely, now some of 
our perplexing problems will be solved! Quite otherwise. 
What do you think about these questions? Thoreau 
taught us the great lesson that those most anxious to see 
the postman and get the news from other people are those 
who have not heard from themselves for a long time. 

You will*respect most the opinions of those who re- 
spected themselves. If you follow Moses, Confucius, 
Jesus, Buddha, or Mohammed, it is with the understand- 
ing that all they taught is subject to review under the 
white light of twentieth-century reason, common sense, 
and conscience. 

If you quote another, it is not invariably to prove your 
cause: it may also show how fortunate he is to agree with 
you. To determine painfully just what Paul said and 
Luther wrote many centuries ago is to be a poor disciple 
of these great originals. What would they be apt to say 
now is the real question, and you can discover that only 
by consulting yourself. 

You make no idolatrous use of books. “Books are for 
those who cannot think.” You write your own books. 
Let others consult you. Emerson considered that he 
paid Washington an extravagant compliment when he 
read of the General Campaigns before answering his own 
correspondence. We are always exhorting ourselves to 
respect other people’s opinions. May we not have at 
least an equal respect for our own opinions? 

Wa.rtuam, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let us cheerfully take the common human risks of 
error and the best, clearest truth we can get, and, by 
acting on the light we have, prepare ourselves forever 
more and more.—Walliam Salter. 


ad 


For myself I have no doubt that too much advice 
is usually given. It is only the word in season that can 
be of any avail, and the word in season seldom or never 
comes to those whose minds are constantly harrowed 
up and irritated by words out of season.—/ohn Learned. 


v3 


Thank God that we shall never come to any level, 
however high, where we can rest in ourselves, and feel 
him no longer above us who is himself our heaven! We 
know that we shall be seeking him and finding him for- 
ever and forever, growing into his infinity as it heightens 
and broadens and deepens beyond us.—Lucy Larcom. 


Sd 


That which we hear is nothing wholly new, but the old 
truth uttered in the new accents of faith. ‘There are no 
new heavens overhead, but the old heaven better under- 
stood. ‘There is no new earth under our feet, but the 
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old earth better known. ‘There is no new revelation, 
specially made, but the unending revelation, newly read. 


George Batchelor. 
Jt 


Always remember that God comes to thee in thy 
sotrows as really as in thy joys. He lays low, and he 
builds up. Thou wilt find thyself far from perfection 
if thou dost not find God in anything —M. Molinos. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Quiet Hour. 


BY REV. FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


I sing to-day of the benediction of the quiet hour,—the 
hour which makes dreamers and poets of us; the hour 
which comes when for a moment we get away from the 
hurry and drive of our daily routines; the hour when we 
commune with our innermost selves; the hour which 
speaks of flowers and stars, of thought and love and long- 
ing. Certain it is that no life can afford to be without 
its quiet hours,—its hours for holding itself receptive to 
the higher thoughts, the deeper feelings, and the nobler 
aspirations. No amount of “‘hustling’’ can possibly do 
the work which the hours of communion with the spirit 
can do. My theme makes me think at once of the beau- 
tiful little collection of soothing and uplifting poems which 
Mrs. ‘Tileston has brought together under the title “Quiet 
Hours.” It is full of expressions by masters of such sen- 
timents as the quiet hours bring. As you read it, you 
find the restful and soothing influence stealing over you, 
It is the quiet serenity of sea and hills, of woods and river, 
of fields and sky, which you find there. It is the great 
calm which may come and dwell with the human soul 
when it is most needy. I want, if I can, to take up its 
strain, and to plead for the necessity of the quiet hour 
and the benediction it brings. 

Helen Keller, in the story of her life, tells us how much 
she lost in the general intellectual rush in which she was 
involved in going through college. Of course it was far 
harder for her than for the general student, because of 
her great misfortunes. For her every lecture had to be 
transformed into her own language by her devoted friend 
and interpreter, the natural result being a crowding of 
ideas—what we might call, perhaps, a dissipation in 
ideas—which followed quickly one after another without 
time for making their proper impressions and taking 
their proper places in her mind. She says, pathetically: 
“Whenever I enter the region which was the kingdom of 
my mind, I feel like the proverbial bull in the china shop. 
A thousand odds and ends of knowledge come crashing 
about my head like hailstones, and, when I try to escape 
them, theme goblins of all sorts pursue me.’’ So must it 
be in every life where the quiet hour is wanting,—always a 
more or less chaotic condition, always a tendency to con- 
fusion alike in thought and in morals. 

I wonder if you can recall a custom of sitting around 
the family fireplace, or open fire, in winter time, after 
the evening meal, and feeling the dreamy influence of 
the flaming logs. You must be able to recall moments 
of solitude which you have passed through, perhaps in 
the woods in summer, perhaps by the sounding sea, per- 
haps at night alone with the stars. When we learn to 
analyze our own experiences and gauge our own needs, 
we must feel in some way the value of the quiet hour. _ 

Let us see what it is the quiet hour does for us. Miss 
Keller’s experience suggests for us one thing. It gives 
us time to set our minds to rights. All sorts of vehicles, 
big and little, are constantly delivering at our mental 
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doorways new ideas, crowding them all, perhaps, into 
the parlor or setting them down in the halls. We must 
have time to reflect about them and classify them,—put 
the parlor furniture in the parlor and the dining-room 
furniture in the dining-room, put in the basement what 
belongs in the basement, carry upstairs what belongs 
upstairs. We think it important to clean house occa- 
sionally, and I suppose it is if we do not allow it to inter- 
fere with more vital things; but it certainly is vital to 
have things in their places in our mind, to know where 
they are and how to use them. It used to be considered 
the great thing in education just to shovel knowledge 
into the mind,—the more of it the better. Grown wiser, we 
understand now that the true learning consists in a well- 
ordered mind which knows the meaning of what it pos- 
sesses and how to use it, A necessary factor in accom- 
plishing this is the quiet hour. It cannot be done on 
the jump. It must be done by feflection. We need to 
learn how to study and think, even more if possible than 
we need to learn how to accumulate the materials of 
thought. Locke said: “Reading furnishes the mind 
only with the materials of knowledge. It is thinking 
makes what we read ours.’’ Miss Keller, half through 
college, discovered that; and it is one of the greatest 
lessons she, or any one else, will ever learn. ‘This element 
of reflection, which we are apt to sacrifice, as we sacrifice 
a great many other things to the rush of our American 
life, plays an important part in the Hindoo religions. In 
the old Vedas the conception of creation is that it was a 
process of thought; and the Buddha, who came within 
five hundred years of our own era, received his enlighten- 
ment through contemplation. Thoughtful people among 
ourselves are beginning to feel that to set men thinking, 
to secure for them frequent opportunities for reflection, 
is the vital thing now. 

Another function of the quiet hour is to help the re- 
covery of our balance when we have lost it. When one 
becomes thoroughly indignant about something (and I 
suppose every one of much spirit has that experience 
sometimes as even Jesus had when he drove the money 
changers from the temple), he must stop and think, he 
must recover himself, find the key of his life-song which 
he has momentarily lost. I doubt if that recovery is ever 
secured without some use of the reflective faculties. I 
have known people who under provocation withdraw 
themselves in order to accomplish this end. What 
would the effect be if, when individuals are about to 
quarrel, each could be sent off by himself for a quiet 
hour? What would the effect be if, when nations are 
ready to go to war, they could be held back long enough 
to get the influences of the quiet hour? All those dis- 
turbances of individual and public relations which come 
of ill-temper and quick judgment, or from loss of balance 
in the parties concerned, would be checked if only quiet 
reflection could be had, necessary to the recovery of self 
and sense. In hours of excitement, in times of great 
emergency, when one is in the heat of struggle, the con- 
ditions are not favorable for the appeal to reason and the 
better nature. By and by, when quiet comes, inviting 
the review of what has been going on, it forces forward 
the questions: Have we been quite worthy of ourselves? 
Have we not been doing something to be half ashamed of? 
Have we not for the moment lost our self-control? ‘Then 
comes recovery, then comes a sense of the better ideals 
of manhood and womanhood which we had half-forgotten. 

The quiet hour also cultivates repose of character. 
There is something remarkable about that. You have 
seen children playing with their little boats along the 
shore. Every little ripple of the water, every little stir 
in the air, tosses those boats about in all directions as if 
they could offer no resistance,—toys of circumstance, as 
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You have seen a great ship of the line, sails set to catch 
the breeze, ride triumphantly the waves and forge right 
ahead toward its desired haven like something with a 
steady, serious purpose, something under complete control. 
Occasionally you meet men and women who impress you 
in that way. However much excitement there may be 
about them, however much depression from the straight 
path and a healthy moral tone, they maintain their 
equipoise. With an impression of reserve strength, they 
seem like something to lean upon and trust. It all grows 
out of repose of character, a something which the ripples, 
the changing currents, and the whiffling breezes beat 
against in vain. The man who can see through imme- 
diate disaster to final success, patient with the impatient, 
who puts his trust in great, underlying causes, he is the 
man of repose, the man who lives among principles, the 
man who at times feels the influence of the quiet hour. 
Perhaps most of us need to come within the influence of 
men and women of quiet strength and peaceful rule. 
When we do, we know it in the strength, the patience, 
the quiet, assured purpose communicated to ourselves. 
Now it is the quiet hour that feeds this repose, gives it 
the opportunity for its best development. 

We need the habit of cultivating the quiet hour, culti- 
vating it for ourselves, for the children, for all with whom 
we may hold relations. We need it in our homes. It 
is an offence to the true home to jump out of bed in the 
morning, run to breakfast, take it hastily, run away from 
it, stay away all day, run back for the evening meal, run 
away from it for the evening club or concert, and return 
late just in time to jump into bed again. It often seems 
as if the tendency of everything was to crowd the quiet 
hour out of the home life. Business and social obligations 
often do it: even the schools, when they crowd study 
into what ought to be playtime, do it. It is hardly 
possible for us just to sit down quietly and wait the 
coming of our own thoughts. We must be driving at 
something all the time. The vigorous, strenuous life is 
good, admirable within proper limits; but it becomes an 
animalizing thing if it is allowed a monopoly of all our 
time and energy. ‘There are certain experiences in which 
a dissipation of work or even a dissipation of pleasure- 
seeking may for a while be a saving factor in one’s experi- 
ence. I am not condemning the bruised heart for seeking 
the best help within its reach. I am appealing only for 
the jealous maintenance in the home of the opportunity 
for cultivating thought about the ideas we have received 
from various quarters,—opportunity for the recovery of 
our lost self-control, opportunity for the growth of repose 
in character. ‘There is something the matter with fathers 
and mothers when this is not done. ‘There is something 
the matter with social conditions and social life when they 
do not permit this to be done. 

I go so far as to say that the influences of the quiet 
hour are vital in business life and in all kinds of public 
life. ‘The greatness whose influence survives in the very 
best forms, a blessing to mankind, shows in every realm 
the influence of the quiet hour. Men of reflection, self- 
control, and repose of character are those whom we like 
to take for our examples. In statesmanship, in litera- 
ture, in religion, they come readily to mind. I know that 
no individual can change the course of things; that in 
the long run, in business life especially, there is a common 
speed to which all have to time themselves. There are 
common conditions to which all must conform. Yet 
would it not be better for our own manhood, and for the 
manhood of all connected with us, if, even at the cost of 
a smaller output, we could have more reflection, more 
even self-control, more repose of character, in our count- 
ing-rooms and in our work-shops? It is difficult for us 
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to estimate with absolute correctness the times in which 
we live and work; but we may recognize that ours is an 
age of great material development, and that we need to 
look carefully and persistently to the higher and finer 
use of life’s opportunities. The feverish life which does 
not stop to think in any deep and worthy sense,—this 
is the life we want to avoid. We want to replace it by 
the thoughtful, self-controlled, reposeful life: this is what 
we mean when we talk about the quiet hour. 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways; 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence praise. 


“Drop thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 


“Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire; 
Speak through the earthquake wind and fire, 
O still small voice of calm.”’ 


The deep significance of the Sunday meeting is in the 
fact that it is one of the quiet hours. It is true that we 
have here both song and speech, but they are of a char- 
acter which makes them express and intensify its influ- 
ence. More than at most seasons we lay aside the anx- 
ieties and vexations of life, we seek a ministry of quieting 
and soothing influences. It is true that the moral appeal 
has rightfully the major place here; but it is never the 
appeal, or it never should be, to excited, impulsive, un- 
thinking action, but rather to that well-considered thought, 
to that sustained, even self-control, to that repose of 
character which the quiet hour always serves. It is of 
and for these we commune in the quiet of the spirit. In- 
dependent of any possible value for the speaker’s word, I 
cannot help thinking it a great misfortune to miss getting 
such an influence into our lives once a week. We all 
need so much some new impulse for each week that shall 
make us seek the quiet hours and use them wisely and 
well. You know that impressive picture of Millet’s 
called ‘‘The Angelus, ’’— 

“The peasants in the field, that stay 
Their toils to cross themselves and pray, 


When from the belfry at mid-day 
The Angelus they hear.” 


How we are all impressed by the touch of silence when 
the spirit calls! How the reverence of it may move and 
soothe and compose! ‘The spirit is calling now if only 
we are sensitive to hear. 

It is calling to all the members of the home circle; it 
is calling to the hearts which find in each other’s love the 
impulse toward the better; it is calling in the fellowship 
of common thoughts, common feelings, and common 
aspirations. There is nothing good which will not be 
made better through the influence of the quiet hour. 
Whether we enter it alone or in company, it brings us 
to a saner mood: that is why we may go if we will in 
moments of quiet to the altars of our own hearts. 

“Every hope that wings us, 
Making eagle free, 
Every shame that bows us, 
Every loyalty, 
Each new joy and laughter, 
Sorrows old that bide, A 
Are God’s church-bells calling 
To an altar-side.”’ 
It is in the quiet hour that we answer the call and learn 
what it means to live. 
Witmincton, Mass. 
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Vision. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


It came upon me first when I 
Was but a little child; 

I played alone; the flowered field 
With fancy time beguiled; 

They beckoned, but I did not see,— 
Tall daisy, bluet mild; 

And buttercups were buttercups, 
I saw not that they smiled. 


When suddenly each yellow cup 
Was brimmed with gold anew; 

The violets were bits of sky 
Fallen from heaven’s fairest hue; 

The breeze that stirred the grasses blew 
Strange fragrance from the dew, 

And breaths of hidden beauty bore 
Diviner than I knew. 


It came and went. Ah! it was sweet! 
Sharp-sweet and cruel-fleet! 

It left the spirit bare, enthralled, 
The moment was complete! 

No hour so dark, no task so slow, 
Nor since so mean a street 

But that my heart sings low, sings low, 
“Who knows what one may meet?”’ 


And still it comes; it lures my feet 
As through an open door; 

As if an angel ever bore 
A priceless gift before; 

Since sense can know a mystery 
That thrills it more and more, 

What vision shall unroll to soul 
When this shell-life is o’er? 


A Browning Treasure. 


In the introduction to his catalogue of 
Browning relics purchased at the recent 
dispersal of the Browning collection, Mr. 
Bertram Dobell chronicles another piece of 
good fortune which has befallen him. 

“Tn one of the parcels of autograph letters, 
which I purchased for a comparatively 
small price,” he says, ‘‘I found, when I came 
to examine it, that I had a very unexpected 
treasure. This was a long and highly in- 
teresting letter, written by Sarah Flower 
(afterwards Mrs. Adams, and well known 
as the author of the famous hymn, ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee’) to William Johnson Fox, 
in 1827. ‘Sarah and her sister Eliza Flower 
were at that time intimate friends of the 
Browning family, and especially of the young 
Robert, who was then about fifteen years 
of age. He had already written a ‘book 
full’ of verses, which Miss Flower says in 
her letter ‘he was mad to publish.’ His 
parents did, indeed, try to get them pub- 
lished, but no publisher would undertake 
the responsibility of bringing them out. It 
is well known that Browning, in his later 
life, destroyed these early poems, and it was 
thought that nothing remained of them; 
but in this letter Miss Flower had copied 
out two of the lad’s poems, in order to sub- 
mit them to Mr. Fox’s judgment, and obtain 
his opinion as to whether he thought them 
worthy of publication. 

‘These poems amount together to nearly 
two hundred lines, and are quite sufficient 
to show the general character of Browning’s 
early work. One of them describes the des- 
truction of the first-born of Egypt; the 
other is entitled ‘The Dance of Death.’ In 
the latter the various diseases—ague, fever, 
consumption, etc.—are personified, and exult 
over the sufferings which they inflict upon 
mankind. 
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“There is much power, though (as might 
be expected) of a somewhat crude, undisci- 
plined kind, in these early poems. I think 
a more certain augury-as to the future great- 
ness of the writer might have been legiti- 
mately drawn from these effusions than 
would have been warranted by the early 
efforts of Shelley. It is evident, at any rate, 
that Sarah Flower believed in the ‘genius’ 
of ‘the boy Robert Browning, «tat. 14.’”’ 

“T hope soon to become the medium, ’’Mr. 
Dobell adds, ‘for the publication of these 
most interesting juvenilia of the great rep- 
resentative poet of the Victorian period.” 


Literature. 


THERE ARE NO DEAD. By Sophie Rad- 
ford DeMeissner. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.—The author is a ‘‘medium,” 
who reports communications from the spirits 
of the departed. Let it be said, first of all 
and emphatically, that the author is evidently 
sincere. Then it can be said frankly that the 
theological and ecclesiastical prejudices of the 
author color the ‘‘communications”’ as re- 
ported in these pages. There is much em- 
phasis on prayers for the dead. Indeed, she 
undertakes to instruct the dead in prayers. 
It is easy, from various passages, to guess the 
theological associations of the author: it is 
grotesque to see the messages from departed 
spirits of other denominations who are in 
darkness because of their lack of certain 
formulas. That creed and ritual should be 
essential to the attainment of light in the 
immortal life we can attribute only to the 
medium, not to the infinite truth. The 
author certainly gets enjoyment out of her 
work. ‘To talk with (or believe one talks 
with) Pilate, his wife, Barabbas, the penitent 
thief, as well as Captain Smith of the 
“Titanic,” who explains just how the disaster 
happened, must add to the interest of life. 
The reader will find it difficult to leave it, 
once he embarks on the voyage of its pages. 


LINCOLN IN THE WHITE House. By Den- 
ton J. Snider. St. Louis: Sigma Publishing 
Company. $1.50.—The sub-title is explana- 
tory,—‘‘A Dramatic Epoc of the Civil War.” 
When Fort Sumter had been fired on, it was 
necessary that Lincoln cast the die for or 
against civil war, that he should at once 
determine the attitude of the government at 
Washington toward the South. Senator 
Douglas was a powerful influence in this 
crisis. He helped Lincoln, though they had 
been keen rivals. Lincoln conferred with 
Douglas as soon as the news arrived. No 
one knows what took place in that interview. 
This makes an admirable opportunity for the 
dramatic and poetic imagination. The au- 
thor seizes this opportunity, and tells us in 
blank verse what was said. Then the story 
is carried forward to the time of Gettysburg, 
the turning-point of the war. 


IMMORTALITY AND MODERN ‘THOUGHT. 
By Watson Boone Duncan. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.—If a man can preach 
as good sermons as make up this volume, 
why should their sermonic character be ob- 
scured under the appearance of essays? The 
book is a contribution to the literature upon 
the future life, and is well worth while. The 
plan is admirable, first showing that the 
thinking of the present age is not materialis- 
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tic, but is moving like the on-flowing tide 
toward a greater spirituality. Then the 
immortal life is a natural sequence. Under 
the changes in the modern ways of ex- 
pression and avenues of approach, the author 
believes, the fundamental realities of spir- 
itual life remain unchanged. The book is 
enriched with poetical quotations and en- 
livened with anecdotes. 


Renicron as Lire. By Henry Churchill 
King. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1913. $1 net.—President King’s latest book 
is a work of edification written on a high 
plane of feeling and presenting religion as 
a life that makes earnest with the thought 
of God as Father and of a spiritual destiny 
for man. ‘The conviction that inspires 
such life is made to rest upon Jesus as 
the supreme fact in history, a fact which 
serves to reveal the eternal ground of life. 
In this book there is an enthusiasm for the 
highest life which will communicate itself to 
others, but the power of it is diminished by 
a lack of close thinking and by a consequent 
vagueness of expression. 


Pity THE Poor Biinp. By H. H. Bash- 
ford. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 
The metaphorical title of this novel refers 
to the blindness that cannot find God in 
the world and human life. The narrow 
Anglican priest, who has lived essentially 
for his own advancement, is suddenly con- 
fronted with’ the question, ‘‘Where is God, 
and how can I find him?” and the answer 
comes straight into a humbled, stripped 
soul. The question comes to a girl, brought 
up in a family where religion is the last of 
interests, and she faces it until the answer 
comes, through a strange, bitter experience. 
This is a singular book, unusually outspoken 
and unconventional. 


How To WIn. By H. G. Chancellor, M.P. 
London: The Lindsey Press.—These are 
addresses by a lay preacher ‘‘delivered in 
churches without a settled minister or when 
a minister was on his vacation.”” ‘They deal 
practically and in virile fashion with prob- 
lems of faith and life. ‘They are distinctly 
liberal in their attitude. Some of the ad- 
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dresses deal with social problems from the 
spiritual standpoint. 


Miscellaneous. 


Songs from the Hill is an unusual volume 
of poems, produced by a number of writers, 
and printed on the press of the Daily Journal- 
World at Lawrence, Kan. The authors are 
young people connected with the University 
of Kansas. The preface is written by Prof. 
W. H. Carruth, famous as the author of 
“Each in his Own Tongue.” The sweet 
influence of Carruth upon some of the writers 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

“Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valuable 
that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons with 
our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire 
Bible are made more pet ges and helpful by the many 
explanations of customs and by the a allels from history 
so often used in these lessons. ARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., hay 17, 1913. 

For sale by Charles E. Lauriat Company (Unita- 
rian Book Shelf), 385 Washington Street, Boston. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 

Price, twenty cents each. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
pene favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

e best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the ree for examinal ion. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—F'rom Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.,— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 

wship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 

re isa most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining, simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 

so well and attractively printed. . I am look- 
fag for forward to using the first part of the book in my own 

amil, 


Rint for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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isevident. Indeed,if Carrruth took the mirror | lectual, the 
of his poetic genius and shattered it to bits] juvenile. The versatility of the author is 
and then gathered up the fragments, each|evident. That he has real power of expres- 
retaining the power of reflection, the col-|sion will be made evident by quoting this 
lected bits would be like this volume. It} brief poem:— 
is well worth perusing. 


fourth humorous, the fifth 


“The natural body,— 
Root from which the flow’r has blown; 
Nest from which the bird has flown; 
Prison pen whose walls are scaled; 
Port from which the soul has sailed.” 


This book is published by Richard G. 
and intel-} Badger, Boston. 


The Inn for Journeying Thoughts, by 
William P. Roe, is an attractive little volume 
of poetry happily classified, the first section 
being miscellaneous, the second devotional, 
the third mystic, metaphysical, 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 
BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 
peace, religious and social liberty. 


Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 
century shared his life and work. 

It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 
activity in bringing about the good life. That, to him, was a sunny life. 
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The Dome, 
In the Dark. 


Who’s Afraid in the Dark? 

“Oh, not I,” said the owl; 

And he gave a great scowl, 

And he wiped his eye, 

And fluffed his jowl,—“Tu whoo!” 
Said the dog, “I bark 

Out loud in the dark,—Boo-oo!”” 
Said the cat: “Miew! 

T’ll scratch any one who 

Dares say that I do 

Feel afraid —Miew!”’ 

“Afraid,” said the mouse, 

“‘Of the dark in the house! 

Hear me scatter 

Whatever’s the matter,— 
Squeak!”” 


Then the toad in the hole 
And the bug in the ground, 
They both shook their heads 
And passed the word round; 
And the bird in the tree, 
The fish and the bee, 
They declared all three 
That you never did see 
One of them afraid 
In the dark! 
But the little boy who had gone to bed 
Just raised the bed-clothes and covered his head. 
—Louisville Western Recorder. 


Two Girls. 


Greta May Jefferson was going travelling. 
Greta liked travelling. This time she was 
taking a real grown-up journey, for she was 
travelling all alone. She carried a little 
tan travelling bag and a book to read on the 
train. 5 

Greta’s aunt lived in Chatham, about 
sixty miles away. She said she would be at 
the Chatham station to meet her, and, if her 
father saw her safely on the train, she would 
see her safely off, so there was really no reason 
why Greta should not take the journey alone. 
At last Greta was sitting in the train all 
alone, waving good-bye through the car win- 
dow to her father on the station platform, 
and the train was starting for Chatham. 

So Greta settled herself on the seat just 
as she had seen grown-ups do and opened her 
book; but she didn’t read, for just two seats 
in front of her on the other side of the aisle 
sat another little girl. The other little girl 
seemed to be travelling all alone, too, and 
in a little while she turned her head and 
saw Greta. She seemed a nice -little girl, 
and Greta began to wonder about her. At 
last Greta gathered up her things and moved 
ahead one seat, and after a while the other 
little girl moved back one seat. Then they 
were seated straight across from each other. 

The other little girl’s name was Alice Maud 
Lindsay. Alice Maud Lindsay had all the 
time been wishing she could talk to Greta; 
but she didn’t, because the very last thing 
Alice Maud Lindsay’s mother had said to 
her, when’ she put her on the train was: 
“Now, dear, I want you to be very, very care- 
ful and not speak to any one on the train but 
the conductor; for when little girls are travel- 
ling alone it’s better for them not to make 
friends with any one.” 

Of course, all the time Greta May Jefferson 
had been just aching to talk to ‘‘the other 
little girl,” but she didn’t because the very 
last thing her father had said to her was: 
“You'd better not talk to any one on the 
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train, dear, just stay quiet until your aunt 
gets on at Chatham.” So what could two 
little girls do? The only thing they could 
do was to peep at each other now and then 
over the corners of their books. 

After a while Alice turned the back of her 
blue book around good and plain, so that 
Greta could see the name on it. 

Greta saw it and read, ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.”’ 

Then Greta turned the back of her red 
book around and Alice read on it, “‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

Then the two little girls had to smile at 
each other. 

At last they came to a junction. A great 
many new passengers got on the train, so 
that there were scarcely seats enough for 
them. The conductor began to bustle about, 
ordering the passengers to turn over their 
seats and make room for others. He spied 
Alice and Greta. 

“Say, little girl, you’re alone, are you not? 
Well, just move your things in here with this 
little girl, she’s all alone, too. You'll be nice 
company for each other, and we’ll make room 
for some others here,” he said to Greta, pick- 
ing up her tan grip as he spoke and moving 
it under Alice’s seat. Greta was very glad 
to do what he said, so Alice pushed herself 
against the window, for she, too, was de- 
lighted at the change. 

Still the little girls didn’t speak, for they 
had not forgotten what they had promised. 
Then Greta thought of something nice. So 
she opened her tan travelling bag and took 
out a bag of bananas and passed them to 
Alice. Alice took one and smiled. After 
they had finished their bananas, Alice opened 
her black satchel and took a box of home- 
made fudge and passed it to Greta, 

Greta took a piece and smiled. 

All this time the train had been going very 
fast, and the two girls had been having such a 
lovely time it made the time seem short. 
Before they were done eating fudge, the 
train began to slow down, and then the con- 
ductor called, ‘‘Chatham!”’ 

Before Greta could gather her things to- 
gether, some one had tapped on the car win- 
dow, and there was her aunt Mary. In a 
minute she was in the car and kissing Greta. 

Then a man came striding through the car 
aisle calling out, “‘ Anybody here for me!” 

“O Uncle Jack!” exclaimed Alice Maud 
Lindsay. 

The man whisked her off in a minute, 
placed her in a big automobile, and away 
they went. So the two little girls who had 
sat so cosily side by side never said good-bye, 
or found out each other’s names, or where 
their homes were, or a single thing. 

Greta told her aunt Mary all about it, 
and said with tears in her eyes, ‘“‘She was such 
a lovely little girl, and—maybe I will never 
see her again—anywhere in the whole world.” 

But Aunt Mary said: ‘It was right of 
you, dear, to remember what your father 
said, and I would not be a bit surprised if you 
met again soon.” 

Next day Greta was out with her aunt. 
She saw a big automobile come dashing down 
the street. In it were a man and little girl. 
Greta clapped her hands in delight. 

“O Aunt Mary, it’s my little girl, sure!” 
she exclaimed. But, as the car came nearer, 
she saw she had been mistaken. 

“Never mind, dear, you’ll find her yet,” 
said Aunt Mary, all sympathy. 
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On Sunday she looked about in Sunday- 
school and church, but again she was dis- 
appointed. 

On Monday Jennie Longworth was giving 
a party for a little girl who was visiting her, 
and telephoned to invite Greta. 

Right away Greta began to think. 

“Oh, maybe, Jennie’s friend is my little 
girl—maybe she is! Wouldn’t it be lovely 
if she was!”’ ‘This time she didn’t tell her 
aunt. However, her aunt guessed what she 
was thinking and said, as she kissed her good- 
bye:— 

“Now, dear, have a good time, and, if you 
are disappointed—well, the best thing you 
can do is to try to help the other little girls 
to have a good time; for who knows but they, 
too, have been disappointed about some- 
thing.”’ 

“Oh, please, hurry up and show me your 
friend,’”’ gasped Greta to Jennie when she was 
taking off her things. 

“There she is now, standing at the parlor 
door,” said Jennie. 

“Not that girl with the yellow curls!” 
said Greta. 

“Ves,” answered Jennie. 

“Oh!” sighed Greta, for Alice’s curls were 
brown. 

In a minute or two the smiles came back, 
and after all she had a real good time at 
the party. : 

At last Greta’s visit was over, and once 
more she had to travel alone. She and her 
aunt Mary were a little late getting to the 
station for the train, and her aunt had ? just 
time to push her into a seat by the door and 
kiss her good-bye. As soon as the train 
started Greta began to think of her other 
journey and of “the other little girl.” She 
turned her head to look at the passengers, and 
there, almost in the same seat as before, 
was the very same other little girl. 

This time Greta didn’t wait for the con- 
ductor to move her. She quickly picked up 
her tan satchel, ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” 
and hurried up the car aisle. 

“‘Oh, here you are!”’ she said with a little 
gasp. “I thought I’d never find you again.” 

“And I was thinking the same about you!” 
said Alice. 

“And father said in his letter, if I found 
you, I could talk,” said Greta. 

“‘And mother said in her letter, if I found 
you, I could talk,’ answered Alice, with her 
face beaming. 

So they talked, and the journey back 
seemed even shorter than the one before; but 
the queer, queer part of it was that, when 
they came to their home station, some grown- 
up folk belonging to each of the little girls 
came into the car in such a hurry that before 
they quite knew what was happening they 
were each whisked off without havingfeven 
said good-bye to each other. So once more 
they had forgotten to find out each other’s 
names, and this time they each felt sadder 
about it than before. 

“Oh, dear, dear! I’m sure we’ve lost 
each other forever this time,” that night said 
Greta to her mother. 

Next morning Greta was up bright and 
early. She had had the nicest kind of visit; 
but, after all, there is no place like home. 
She could scarcely wait until breakfast was 
over to go all about and visit her own little 
garden in her corner of the yard. When she 
did, some one was there before her: a little 
white bunny was just crawling under the 
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fence between their yard and the one 
next it. 

“Oh, you dear, where did you come from!” 
exclaimed Greta. 

“Tt belongs to the folk next door!’’ said 
her mother, who was standing at the back 
door. ‘‘They’ve just had it a few days, and 
they had it fenced into the corner of the yard; 
but I guess it’s been too many for them. 
You’d better slip over with it, dear: just 
tap at the back door and tell them about it.” 

So Greta carried the bunny in her arms and 
tapped at their neighbor’s door. She waited 
a minute and tapped again. Then some one 
opened the door. It was—the other little girl. 

For a good minute Greta May Jefferson 
stood outside that door and looked at the 
other little girl. 

For a good minute Alice Maud Lindsay 
stood inside that door and looked at the 
other little girl. 

“Y’m Greta May Jefferson, and I live next 
door,” then said Greta with a rush. 

“T’m Alice Maud Lindsay and I live here,” 
said Alice with a rush. 

“You ‘don’t live here!” 
Greta. 

“Sure! They moved in last week when I 
was away,” answered Alice.—Marion Wathen, 
in the North-western Advocate. 
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A Disgusted Cat. 


Dandy is the name of a very large and 
handsome cat belonging toa lady living near 
Boston. Dandy is really very clever; but 
he had an experience recently that came 
near branding him as exceedingly stupid, and 
he was very much “cut up” over it. 

His mistress has a little boy of five years, 
for whom she had bought one of those clever 
imitation cats stamped on cloth and stuffed 
with wool or cotton. 

Dandy did not happen to be around when 
the cotton cat arrived; and, after playing 
with it for a little while, the child left it on 
the window-sill. It sat there looking from 
the street wonderfully like a real cat. 

The lady was sitting by this window, sew- 
ing; and presently she saw Dandy come into 
the yard. He glanced up at the window, 
and was instantly transformed from a dig- 
nified, well-behaved cat to a jealous, snarling 
demon, 

The servant-girl, who opened the kitchen 
door in response to his imperative meows, 
said that he shot by her with the rapidity of 
lightning, and seemed to clear all of the 
back stairs at a single bound on his way to 
the sitting-room. 

Into this room he dashed, his yellow eyes 
aglow with jealous rage, his throat emitting 
snarls. He leaped fiercely upon the dummy 
eat, and fell with it to the floor. 

Dandy’s demeanor, when he saw how he 
had been deceived, was very funny. He 
walked around and around the cotton cat, 
amazement and disgust expressed in one 
prolonged meow followed by another and 
another. Then he stood still, with his head 
twisted to one side, viewing the dummy in 
a way too ludicrous to be described. 

Finally he shot out of the room as swiftly 
as he had entered it, and was seen no more 
for four days and nights,—an unheard-of pro- 
ceeding in his life. It probably took all that 
time for him to recover from the shame and 
disgust his feelings had sustained. 

When he finally returned, he utterly ig- 
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nored the object of his foolish rage, and he 
never again paid any heed to it, showing 
greater wisdom in this respect than men and 
women often show when enraged and mor- 
tified. 


es 


Flight and Song. 


A baby lark had got out of its nest side- 
ways,—a fall of a foot only, but a dreadful 
drop for a baby. 

“You can get back this way,” its mother 
said, and showed it the way. But, when the 
baby tried to leap, it fell on its back. ‘Then 
the mother marked out lines on the ground, 
on which it was to practise hopping; and it 
got along beautifully, so long as the mother 
was there every moment, to say, ‘How won- 
derfully you hop!” 

“Now teach me to hop up,” said the little 
lark, meaning that it wanted to fly; and the 
mother tried to do it in vain. She could 
soar up, up, very bravely; but she couldn’t 
explain how she did it. 

“Wait till the sun comes out after rain,” 
she said, half remembering. 

“What is sun? What is rain?’’ the little 
bird asked. “If you cannot teach me to 
fly, teach me to sing.” 

“When the sun comes out after rain,’ the 
mother replied, ‘‘then you will know how to 
sing.” 

The rain came, and glued the little bird’s 
wings together. 

“T shall never be able to fly nor to sing!” 
it wailed. 

Then, of a sudden, it had to blink its eyes; 
for a glorious light had spread over the world, 
catching every leaf and twig and blade of 
grass in tears, and putting a smile into every 
tear. The baby bird’s breast swelled, it did 
not know why: it fluttered from the ground, 
it did not know why. 

“The sun has come out after the rain!” 


it trilled. “Thank you, sun! Thank you! 
Thank you! O mother, did you hear me? 
I can sing.” 


Then it floated up, up, calling: “Thank 
you! Thank you! ‘Thank you!” to the sun. 
“O mother, do you see me? I am flying!” 
J. M. Barrie, in Scribner’s Magazine. 


A Yellowed Page. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Writing did not come easy to Dillie. Her 
letters would not be kept between the lines, 
but strayed and straggled over and under 
each other. Naturally, therefore, penman- 
ship was not Dillie’s favorite study, and she 
was correspondingly pleased when, having 
turned out a surprisingly neat and creditable 
page, Miss Ames marked it with a fat and 
convincing blue-pencil C and told her to 
take it home and show it to mother. 

Mother, of course, was delighted; so much 
so, indeed, that she then and there presented 
to Dillie something that small girl had ad- 
mired on Mother’s desk ever since she’d 
gone to primary school,—a slender pink pen- 
holder with a pug dog’s head at one end and 
a Spencerian No. 21 at the other. 

“Take your pretty page to Grandpa, 
dear,” said Mother when Dillie had duly 
made happy over her treasure, ‘‘and ask him 
to show you the ‘specimen-of-penmanship 
page your great-great-grandfather wrote 
when he was a little boy at school.” 

So Dillie took her copy-book to the big 
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and sunny room where grandpa sat fathoms 
deep in ‘‘ Chitty on Contracts.” 

Grandpa was qtite as pleased with the 
neatly written page as Mother had been, 
and when Dillie preferred her request, he 
immediately took from a drawer in his big 
old writing-desk an old japanned tin box, 
from which he drew a sheet of paper yellow 
with age and closely covered with faded, 
exquisitely neat and even writing. 

“This ‘specimen of penmanship,’”’ he ex- 
plained, ““was written by my grandfather— 
your great-great-grandfather, Dillie—when 
he was a little lad at school in Newburyport. 
He wrote it with a quill pen; and, as all the 
a’s on it turn backwards and all the inside- 
word s’s look like italic f’s, perhaps I’d better 
read it to you, child.”’ 

Dillie nodded energetically, and Grandpa 
read the following :— 


THE WRITING MASTER’S INVITATION AND 
INSTRUCTION. 
Come, youths, this charming sight behold; 
With laurel plumed, a pen of gold. 
If you would win this glorious prize 
Do as your Master shall advise. 
Till you from Learners Masters grown— 
Make both the gold and bags your own. 
Come, listen you, and I’ll display 
Of this rare art a certain way. 
He that in writing would improve 
Must first with writing fall in love. 
For true love for true pains will call, 
And that’s the charm that conquers all. 


Three things bear mighty sway with men: 
The Sword, the Sceptre, and the Pen. 
Who can the least of these command 

In the first rank of fame he’ll stand. 


Joun Rocers H. 
NEWBURYPORT, Oct. 6, 1796. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution, 

n unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
SEcRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
tsar Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, o1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

PresmentT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
CiLerK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. SEc., 279 Tremont St. 
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A Mile with Me. 


Oh, who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s merry way? 

A comrade blithe and full of glee, 

Who dares to Jaugh out loud and free, 

And let his frolic fancy play, 

Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 

That fill the field and fringe the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


And who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s weary way? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the day, — 
A friend who knows and dares to say, 
The brave, sweet words that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 

T fain would waik till journeys end, 

Through summer sunshine, winter rain, 

And then?—Farewell, we shall meet again! 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


The General Conference. 


PROGRAMME NOTES. 


The arrangements for the next meeting for 
the General Conference have been progressing 
very well during the last two months, since 
the issue of the Provisional Programme was 
sent out. For the sake of those who have 
not yet seen that programme, it should be 
said that to every minister they have been 
sent in ample numbers to supply all who may 
be interested; in fact, enough for general 
distribution in every parish. Additional 
copies may be had by writing to the general 
secretary. They contain information and 
announcements of great importance to those 
who contemplate attendance in Buffalo, 
October 6-9. 

It is requested that parishes take action 
at once, if they have not already done so, and 
send the names of their delegates to Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton, treasurer, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass., so that the names 
may be printed as usual in the Register. This 
announcement of delegates in advance greatly 
facilitates the work of the Conference when 
it convenes. 

The report of the Commission on Theologi- 
cal Education, headed by Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, includes in its membership Mr. 
George Wigglesworth, Boston; Prof. Francis 
A. Christie, Meadville; Prof. E. A. Ross, 
Madison, Wis.; Prof. G. E. Foster, Chicago; 
Prof. Thomas Carver, Cambridge; Rev. 
H. W. Foote, Cambridge; Rev. S. M. Croth- 
ers, D.D., Cambridge; and Rev. W. F. 
Greenman, Milwaukee, Wis, For the dis- 
cussion of the report of this Commission, 
prepared by Prof. Peabody, a_ printed 
pamphlet will be submitted to the Conference, 
including, besides the chairman’s report, the 
statements of each of the members, and also 
statements furnished by request of the Com- 
mission from the heads of our American and 
English theological seminaries, and from 
Horace Davis, LL.D., of San Francisco. 
This pamphlet of over eighty pages should 
afford the means for a most interesting dis- 
cussion. Several changes and additions 
should be noted in the programme. On 
Tuesday evening when the general topic is: 
“What May the Community Expect of the 
Church?” owing to the illness of Mr. Fred- 
erick Almy of Buffalo, N.Y., the council has 
secured, to take the vacancy so made, Mr. 
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Walter B. Dickinson of New York, associate 
secretary of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York will take the third 
topic, “The Church as a Centre for Rousing 
the Social Consciousness.” 

On Wednesday morning, morning prayers 
at Hotel Lafayette will be conducted by Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson of Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. John M. Wilson, Lexington, Mass., 
will fill the second place in the discussion of 
Rev. Howard N. Brown’s paper on ‘‘A Rea- 
sonable Faith.’ 

Dr. Charles F. Dole has consented to be 
the third speaker Wednesday evening. 

The programme of the meeting of the 
Fellowship for Social Justice, to be held 
Thursday at 4 P.M., in charge of President 
Rev. William M. Brundage, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will be as follows: ‘‘What can-our 
Churches do to Help Secure Social Justice?” 
Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Charles W. Eliot, L1,.D., Cambridge, 
Mass. The programme in the Sunday- 
school interest has been arranged as follows. 
Thursday 4 P.m:— 

Autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, President Rev. William I. 
Lawrance presiding. 

I. Business session. 

II. Addresses. 

1. ‘The Possibilities of the Conversation 
Class,”” Mr. Emerson P. Harris, Montclair, 
N.J. 

2. “Graded Education in Altruism,” Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., Chicago, Ill. 

3. “The Ethical Element in Sunday-school 
Teaching” Rey. William Sullivan, New York 
City. 


TRANSPORTATION NOTES. 


Owing to the large variety of routes and 
numerous trains to Buffalo, it has been de- 
cided to leave the matter of transportation 
to individual choice. 

For the sake of meeting the needs of per- 
sons who wish to escape the necessity of make 
ing detailed arrangements for transportation 
and hotel accommodations, it has been decided 
to commend the tours arranged by Nason & 
Russell Company, 7 Water Street, Boston, 
Mass., who have for many years served dele- 
gates to the General Conference and won 
great esteem and good-will in that capacity. 
In a word, their offering is as follows:— 

Tour A will leave Boston, North Station, 
Sunday, October 5, at 4 P.M. (Ayer, 5.05; 
Fitchburg, 5.35; Gardner, 6.53; Greenfield, 
6.50), arriving in Buffalo at 6.35 Monday 
morning. Accommodations are provided at 
the Lafayette (European plan, room only) or 
the Broezel (American plan, room and meals), 
until 5.20 p.m., Thursday, October 9, when train 
is taken for Boston, due Friday at 7.15 a.m. 
Berths in Pullman for round trip, transfers 
to hotels, and lunch en roite are included in 
price of tickets, which has been fixed at $31, 
with accommodations at the Lafayette, or 
$37.50, with accommodations at the Broezel. 

Totr B will leave Boston, South Station, 
at 7.35 P.M. (Worcester, 8.47; Springfield, 
10.24; Providence, 6.05), arriving in Buffalo 
at ro A.M. Monday, and remaining there 
until Friday, October 10, when day train will 
be taken at 7.30 A.M., due in Boston 8.15 P.M. 
Pullman berth for outward trip transfers to 
hotel, and necessary meals en route, as well as 
hotel accommodations, are included in tickets, 
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which will cost $31 (room oniy at the La- 
fayette) and $38 (room and meals at the 
Broewel). Parties will travel in special cars 
attached to regular trains, in charge of com- 
petent tourist conductor, who will attend to 
all the details of tour, both en route and 
in Buffalo. Desirable accommodations have 
been engaged at both hotels, and delegates 
are urged to register their names promptly. 
As convention rates do nct hold unless at least 
one hundred delegates attend from New Eng- 
land, it is necessary that railroads have ad- 
vance notice of numbers in these tours as early 
as possible. Detailed itineraries and all in- 
formation will be furnished by Nason & 
Russell Company, 7 Water Street, Boston 
(Telephone, Main 1432-W), or the Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A Japanese Unitarian. 


Interesting light on the influence of the 
type of liberal Christianity known as Uni- 
tarianism is afforded by a remarkable letter 
lately received by Dr. Horace Davis from 
a Japanese friend, who many years ago 
came under his influence and that of Dr. 
Stebbins in the First Church of San Fran- 
cisco. 

“The young man, Saichiro Kanda, was 
very teachable and appreciative and showed 
so much fineness of character and general 
ability that he was helped in his studies 
‘and became fitted to teach and preach. He 
returned to his native country and for over 
twenty years served as secretary of the 
Unitarian Mission. He was universally 
respected and very much devoted to his 
work. 3 

In November, 1910, he relinquished the 
position for reasons that illustrate the essen- 
tial difference between Occidental and Ori- 
ental customs and conceptions of duty. 
The family home of the Kandas was Kushi- 
moto, a small town in the south of Japan. 
The head of the family was a cousin of 
Saichiro, who conducted a small bank and 
other minor enterprises. When he sud- 
denly died of apoplexy, a family council was 
held to determine upon whom devolved 
the duty and responsibility of continuing 
the business and especially to sustain the 
social influence and the position of honor 
which he had long sustained. He had two 
sons, twenty-eight and twenty-two, who 
were thought too young to take his place. 
There was needed an older person to be 
their adviser and to manage the family in- 
terests. By Japanese custom he must be 
a Kanda. A canvass of the family showed 
that Saichiro was the most acceptable, and 
a messenger, in the person of an uncle, was 
sent to Tokio to secure his release from the 
position he occupied. 

Mr. McCauley, in charge of the mission, 
was asked to give his secretary to the family, 
and he reluctantly did so. Saichiro felt 
under moral obligation to his late cousin, 
in that he had always paid especial kindness 
to the elderly father and mother, caring for 
them in his absence in Tokio, but it was 
very hard to give up the work in which he 
was deeply interested. The salary he was 
to receive was less than a third he gave up, 
as in addition to his salary as secretary he 
received one thousand yen as guardian of 
a nobleman. He also was forced to sell at 
half its value a house he had built, and, 
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harder still, he was obliged to leave his wife, 
stricken with consumption, in a hospital. 

The business he undertook was foreign 
to his life and distasteful to him. He had 
no home comforts and no congenial society 
in his new position, but, accepting it as his 
duty, he faced it. His wife faded away. 
Twice he visited her at the hospital and for 
ninety days before her death he attended 
her constantly. Later he himself was 
taken sick and for a time was well-nigh 
helpless, there being no hospital in the small 
town, but he struggled on. He is uncom- 
plaining, but writes to his friend:— 

“However, now I entered into the new 
enterprise, no matter how small its recom- 
pense may be, I know nothing but to do my 
best. This spirit I call a Unitarian, and it 
is my religion, which I have been taught 
by my dear old Dr. Stebbins and yourself. 
When I got back to my native town, Kushi- 
moto, containing over five thousand popu- 
lation, I started to organize the Kushimoto 
Young Men’s Association, having the aim 
of public education and moral improvement 
among young people. It was organized, 
with aid of town officers, in June, rorr. It 
has nearly eight hundred members, includ- 
ing ages from fifteen to forty. I was elected 
as the first president for two years and re- 
elected a few days ago for another two 
years. From last May we began its monthly 
public lectures. It is most poor association 
indeed. We have no headquarters and hall. 
We are using one of the public school-rooms 
as its office and an old shabby, dim theatre 
building as its lecture hall. The people of 
this town are materialistic at large; they 
have no idea of spirit or God, or even Buddha, 
except very few persons. Consequently 
their moral and religious ideal is too low 
indeed. They are mere mammon_ wor- 
shippers. So I am too new to them as Saint 
Paul was too new to Romans. Now I 
don’t know whether I am able to lead out 
successfully or not, but I shall try to do my 
I think it is unwise 
to push in my principles too quickly at 
present. So I shall try to push my course 
slowly, yet steadily, wherever I go. I ex- 
pect to represent your religious spirit. I 
believe this is the only method to fulfil my 
moral obligation to your kindness which 
you have shown me while I was wandering 
in strange continent.”—The Pacific Uni- 
tarian. 


England, Germany, and the Peace 


of Europe. 


Nature, history, and tradition have evi- 
dently meant Great Britain and Germany 
to be united. The British and the Germans 
are of the samerace. They have sprung from 
the same stock. Their languages are very 
similar, and their views are almost identical 
in all the things that matter. Church and 
school are the two greatest influences in 
national life. They form the character of 
the people. It is significant that the same 
religious ideas prevail in Germany and in 
Great Britain. Both countries have refused 
to accept a religion and a Church discipline 
at the bidding of an absolute Church domi- 
ciled in a foreign country. Both have fought 
for a national religion and for the demo- 
cratization of the Church. Both have be- 
come strongholds of Protestantism. Great 
Britain and Germany have been equally 
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strongly convinced that the people should be 
well educated. Hitherto the British have 
copied German education to a large extent, 
but now the British educational methods are 
being largely adopted in Germany. ‘The 
British have made war upon many European 
nations, but they have never fought against 
the Germans. On the contrary, British and 
German soldiers have fought shoulder to 
shoulder in numerous battles during many 
decades down to the crowning Anglo-German 
victory of Waterloo. The two countries 
are bound to one another by strong economic 
bonds. A glance at the official statistics pub- 
lished by the British and German govern- 
ments shows how closely English and German 
trade is interwoven, how indispensable one 
nation is to the other. From information 
supplied by the Board of Trade, it appears 
that the whole foreign trade of the British 
Empire amounted in r9rr to 1,837,000,000 
pounds sterling. Of this sum 183,900,000 
pounds sterling, or exactly ro per cent., was 
trade with Germany. No less than 18 per 
cent. of Germany’s foreign trade is carried 
on with the British Empire. 

It is a strange irony of fate that, in spite 
of all these unifying factors, the two nations 
should have arrived at such a state of mutual 
distrust, that only a short time ago a war 
between them seemed possible. Such a war 
would have been nothing short of a crime. 
It would have cost a hecatomb of lives. It 
would have ruined millions of families. It 
would have exhausted both nations to such 
an extent that their civilization would have 
been thrown back perhaps by a century. 
It might have weakened them so much that 
other nations could easily have destroyed 
their independence. Yet nothing could have 
been gained by either power through such 
a war. 

Many Germans complain that 
Britain has always been unfriendly to Ger- 
many, that she has hampered that country 
in every way and has thwarted its desire 
for expansion oversea. ‘These assertions are 
largely unfounded. England saved Prussia 
from annihilation in the time of Frederick 
the Great and of Napoleon I. British dip- 
lomats may have erred now and then, but 
on the whole they have endeavored to live 
in peace and harmony with Germany. That 
is proved by the numerous Anglo-German 
treaties and conventions, most of which 
were entered upon on England’s initiative 
with a view to abolishing all friction between 
the two countries. Great Britain has con- 
cluded an Arbitration Treaty with Germany 
in order to make a conflict between the two 
countries impossible. 

The desire for friendly and cordial relations 
between Great Britain and Germany prevails 
not only in official circles in Great Britain, 
but throughout British society. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that the intellectual leaders 
of Great Britain have been warm admirers 
of Germany and the Germans. Carlyle was 
the greatest admirer of everything German. 
Looking out for a hero fit to be held up as a 
model to his countrymen, he wrote his mag- 
nificent history of Frederick the Great. 
From Carlyle to Lord Haldane there is a 
long line of the most eminent Englishmen 
who have seen in Germany their intellectual 
fatherland and a second home. Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery. British 
admiration of Germany is clearly apparent 
in Great Britain’s desire to shape its admin- 
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istration, its education, and its social legis- 
lation on Germany’s model. ‘The idea which 
prevails in Germany that the expansion of 
Germany’s trade has created jealousy and 
bitterness in England is erroneous. English 
merchants are not short-sighted enough to 
be jealous of Germany’s prosperity. They 
know that they can do more business with a 
prosperous than with a poor and ruined 
Germany. In the United Kingdom there 
exists no rooted prejudice against Germany. 
The number of those who dislike Germany is 
exceedingly small, and their dislike is caused 
by their distrust of the German navy. Its 
rapid expansion has made necessary a cor- 
responding increase of the British navy. 
It should be comparatively easy to wipe out 
any prejudices existing in England against 
Germany by full and frank discussion.—Sir 
Max Waechter, in the Fortnightly- Review. 


Robert C. Ogden, Merchant and 
Philanthropist. 


I have headed this letter ‘‘ Robert C. Ogden, 
Merchant and Philanthropist.’? The title 
is somewhat misleading because Mr. Ogden 
carried philanthropy into his business and 
business into his philanthropy. There are 
many men who are saying in our day, ‘‘Busi- 
ness is business’ only. They act on the 
theory that, when a man enters his office, he 
leaves all his philanthropic, humane, and 
reformatory sympathies behind him. Busi- 
ness is a warfare and must be conducted on a 
war basis. . A favorite expression of theirs is 
similar to that of the Tammany politician 
who said, “Politics ain’t Sunday-school.’’ 
So they say, “‘ Business ain’t Sunday-school.”’ 
Hard, firm, putting aside all human and broth- 
erly instincts, they conduct business on a 
strictly business basis. "They may be philan- 
thropists after office hours, members of 
church boards and reformers on Sunday,— 
and sincere in all these things,—but they do 
not believe that you can carry your humane 
interests into business. 

Mr. Ogden believed one could, and acted 
upon it. He took personal interest in his 
employees. He believed in meeting them as 
much as possible. He believed that work- 
ingmen had a moral right in determining to 
some extent what wages should be. He often 
gave men positions to help them along, and 
kept a kindly interest in them. I often 
wondered, when I noticed the large number of 
exceptionally fine-looking colored boys em- 
ployed in his great stores, how many of those 
boys were Hampton and Tuskegee graduates, 
in whom he took a great interest? How 
firmly he believed that business could be made 
a form of Christian service he not only ex- 
emplified in practice, but in writing and 
preaching. A little book of his, ‘Getting 
and Keeping a Position in Business,” is full 
of his philosophy of business. He believed 
that the Ten Commandments and the Golden 
Rule were meant for use, not for chanting on 
Sundays, and acted upon them. 

Here are some words addressed last year 
to a group of three hundred business men at 
a dinner given in his honor: ‘‘The time has 
passed when a single man alone in his office 
can settle what his workmen shall be paid for 
their labor. The workman has something 
to say about that. He is not always reason- 
able and just, but he has a voice in the ques- 
tion and must be heard. Has labor any 
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moral rights in a successful business over and 
above the market price of its service, which 
we assume has been paid? I believe it has 
such a right,—a moral equity in the net 
profits,—and I do not believe that the full 
application of the Golden Rule will have been 
made until that obligation has been recog- 
nized and paid.” 

But, while a great and successful business 
man, having been the head of the vast Wana- 
maker stores in New York for many years, 
his avocations consumed almost. more of his 
time and his interest than did his business. 
He became interested in the educational 
development of the South at an early period 
in his life. He believed in education. He 
began to work as an errand boy at $1.50 a 
week at a very early age. By showing eager 
interest in his work and putting his brains 
upon it,—unusual brains, to be sure,—he rose 
very quickly and was enjoying a big income at 
an early age. ‘The Civil War left the edu- 
cational system of the South in a chaotic 
condition, and he turned his attention to 
developing a great system for education of 
both white boys and negroes. He was as- 
sociated with Gen. Armstrong in the up- 
building of the Hampton Institute, and be- 
came president of the board of trustees upon 
Gen. Armstrong’s death. Until his own 
death, a few days ago, he gave unstinted 
thought and time to Hampton, working for 
it as a paid officer might work. He likewise 
became interested in Tuskegee and did much 
for that institution, but he was equally in- 
terested in the education of the whole popu- 
lation and became president of the Southern 
Educational Board, which held annual con- 
ferences in different cities of the South to 
stimulate interest in educational matters. 
To these conferences he used to carry whole 
trainloads of Northern men,—leaders in edu- 
cation, in the church, editors and publicists, 
as his guests,—and thus brought the best of 
North and South together. These annual 
trains became famous. He would hire a 
whole train of eight stateroom cars, two dining 
cars and an observation car on the rear, and 
carry this personally conducted tour to the 
city where the conference was to be held. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Ogden began 
on a somewhat similar excursion. At the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute seven or eight years ago Mr. Ogden or- 
ganized a party to go on one of these special 
trains, and not only take part in the festivi- 
ties, but spend two or three days on the cam- 
pus. It was an interesting group of men, 
and one saw much of them on the train. We 
lived on the train the whole week; for even at 
Tuskegee we made it our home, as there is a 
switch running to the campus, owned by the 
school and built by the school. Dr. Wash- 
ington says, “It is not as long as the New 
York Central, but it is just as broad.”) I 
recall some of the men in the party,—President 
Taft, Mr. Carnegie, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Mr. McAneny, Dean Russell, President Eliot, 
Prof. Dutton, J. G. Phelps Stokes, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, and a hundred more equally 
eminent men. Mr. Ogden was the soul of 
the party,—radiant and happy, looking after 
everybody’s welfare and greeting everybody 
with cheerful words. There was great talk 
on the train, and sometimes a group of us 
would sit and listen when a discussion of some 
big question would be going on between Mr. 
Carnegie and Dr. Abbott or between Presi- 
dent Taft and President Eliot. By such 
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exctirsions as these Mr. Ogden introduced the 
North to the South and the South to the 
North. 

I often met him after this. He became a 
director of the New York Peace Society at its 
inception, and was frequently at the meetings 
of the boards, as he was greatly interested in 
the question. He served faithfully on several 
boards of the Presbyterian Church, and was 
one of its most useful laymen, although ex- 
tremely impatient of heresy trials and any 
attempt to forbid the right of every man to 
interpret the Scriptures for himself, even 
though he was a minister. He was a member 
of the famous conference of Liberal Presby- 
terians held in Cleveland in 1893, and not 
only signed the Cleveland declaration, but 
disseminated it widely. He wrote a little 
pamphlet on “Pew Rents and the New 
Testament: Can They be Reconciled?”’ 
which attracted a good deal of attention. 

After retiring from business in 1907, he 
devoted all his time to this philanthropic work 
and was often heard in public. He was a 
very effective speaker, for he was of large 
physique and of extremely forceful person- 
ality. He had a voice of most musical and 
resonant quality, and, had he been a preacher 
or lawyer, would have become a noted orator. 
The orator lay dormant within him, and now 
and then arose on special occasions. His face 
beamed with light,—the light of a glowing and 
eager soul behind it. It is a fine thing for 
America that she produces so many business 
men of this high type—Frederick Lynch, in 
Christian Work and Evangelist. 


What Unitarians can Teach their 
Children. 


BY ELIZABETH FRENCH FISKE. 


First and foremost let Unitarians teach 
their children of our beautiful faith in the 
fatherhood of God. When we tell them that 
the all-powerful Creator of this wonderful 
world,—of the mountains; the sea; the sky, 
with the sun to warm the earth by day, and 
the silver moon to light it by night; the 
myriad stars that look like angels’ souls 
floating in the heavens above; the trees; 
the flowers,—and, most marvellous of all, 
when we teach them that God, the maker of 
this wonderful heaven and earth, made us 
in his own image,—that we are his children, 
and he our Father,—can that, in itself, fail to 
satisfy the instinctive craving of the most 
sensitive child for worship? Already my 
child has more than once asked, ‘“‘ What is 
God, Mudder?’’ Does any one really be- 
lieve that I, as a Unitarian, have less faith in 
God or a less beautiful conception of “Our 
Father which art in Heaven’ to tell my child 
about than one of any other faith? A Uni- 
tarian fails in his duty to his church if he 
fails to make his children believe, utterly 
and forever, in the close presence of a God 
of love. 

I know a little only child who will tell long 
tales about his ‘“‘brother.’’ His face lights 
up with happiness as he says, “My brother 
is big and strong, he can climb a tree’’; or 
he will work hard over a pile of blocks, say- 
ing, “I am making this barn for my brother.” 
He calls it “‘brudder!’”” May we not infer 
from this fancy that the idea of a brother is 
precious even to a tiny child? Brotherhood, 
next to fatherhood, is the closest and dearest 
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and most affectionate relation of man to 
man. ‘Therefore, when Unitarians repeat 
that they believe in the Brotherhood of Man, 
every young heart will be the fuller and 
happier for such teaching; and, when that 
attitude of brotherhood is put to daily proof 
by the parents of Unitarian children, they 
must be drawn closely to the church that 
teaches so fine, so kind, so elevating a faith. 

Should any one ever tell my child that he 
was not a Christian, because he was a Uni- 
tarian, he might proudly answer: “‘But we 
believe in the Leadership of Jesus, our Lord 
and Saviour. He leads us onward and up- 
ward forever. Since Christ is my leader, I 
am surely a follower of Christ—a Christian!’’ 
When Unitarian parents tell of the exquisite 
life of Christ,—of his utter goodness and 
purity,—of this Son of God, who is the most 
beloved man who ever lived, can they fail 
to know that they have a leader whom they 
must follow if they desire happiness? 

Those three tenets of the Unitarian Church 
are enough to satisfy the longing for religious 
beauty of faith of any thoughtful child; but 
we will give children another staff to lean 
upon,—a staff so strong and straight that 
they will see, when they are grown, that 
it is made of pure gold and beyond price. 
When they are weak, when they fall into 
a slough of despond, and are. almost too 
ashamed and discouraged to try again to 
rise above the pitfalls of this earth, then 
will Unitarian parents hold out to them 
again, and yet again, their straight, strong 
staff,—Salvation by Character,—and call 
aloud that that can save them if they will 
but believe, hold fast, and, led by Jesus 
Christ, join with the passing throngs in 
singing aloud, ‘‘ Praise be to God, we believe 
in the progress of mankind onward and 
upward forever!” ; 

That is what Unitarians can teach their 
children! 


PrTerRsHAM, Mass. 


From Peterboro, N.H. 


For the last three days it has been the 
writer’s privilege to stay at the Home so 
generously placed at the disposal, for the 
present season, of Unitarian ministers and 
their families by Mrs. George E. Adams of 
Peterboro and Chicago; and what days 
they have been! The weather has been 
perfect. The concerts of the Musical Festi- 
val of the MacDowell Memorial Association 
have combined with the wonderful scenery 
of Peterboro to make the visit not only a 
rest, but an inspiration. It is difficult to 
conceive of a finer bit of philanthropic work 
than this of enabling many ministers to spend 
some days or weeks among the hills of 
Peterboro, finding rest and recreation for 
the work of the coming year. 

To-day the writer in company with another 
brother and his wife climbed to the top of 
Mt. Monadnock and spent an hour admir- 
ing the marvellous view of the surrounding 
country stretching from the Atlantic Coast 
to Mt. Washington. Lost in wonder at the 
magnificence of the panorama, they realized, 
perhaps as never before, when reminded by the 
thoughtful lady of the party that the hour 
for dining had arrived, that man doth not 
live by bread alone. ‘The fact is that among 
these hills one has meat to eat that the 
denizens of the cities know not of. 
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Nor is this forgetfulness of the meat that 
perisheth to be construed into any criticism 
of the host and hostess of the Home. Under 
the management of Rev. and Mrs. Wilson of 
Newburgh, a genuine home-like atmosphere 
has pervaded the place, and everything has 
been done that mortal could do to make their 
visitors comfortable and happy. | Altogether, 
our sojourn at the Ministers’ Home in Peter- 
boro (I dare not say with a friend of 
mine, “The Saint’s Rest’’) has been a decided 
pleasure and, I trust, not a little profit to 
body, mind, and spirit. 

For one Unitarian minister and also for 
his wife I desire to testify to the great benefit 
derived from a brief visit to the Home in 
Peterboro. ‘ 
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James C. Duncan. 


The Joys of Summer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your effervescent correspondent, Rev. 
Bromide Smith, is always interesting. I 
therefore read his paper on the ‘‘Great Joy 
of Getting Home” with much interest and 
with a good deal of amusement. In our esti- 
mates of people and places we are apt to 
make our general conclusions based on the 
conditions nearest at hand. If a man, ac- 
cording to the old Persian proverb, believes 
that there is but one perfect wife, and that 
he hath her, it is apt to be a concusion based 
upon the worth and charm of the wife of his 
own household, and yet note the hundreds 
of divorces. So, when our interesting Brother 
Bromide pictures the conditions of summer 
places, he colors his verbal canvas from a very 
local and limited palette. There are others. 

It is charming as a romance. Bromides 
are not to be taken too literally. ‘There be 
resting-places, bright and vernal, where 
Nature does nothing but look pleasant, and 
distant cities do the rest by furnishing fruit 
and fish and fowl and canned garden hospi- 
talities; but I wonder if our agreeable Bromide 
does not indulge in the delights of a profuse 
vocabulary and imagination plus when he 
surrounds all rural retreats with a desert of 
unproductiveness! : 

My household, for example, is happy in 
the possession of a camp on the coast of 
Maine. We call the cottage a bungalow 
because that sounds rather more descriptive 
than the mere word “cottage.” We over- 
look a pleasing village, but are not quite in 
it. We have the wide sweep of the restful 
restlessness of the ocean before us. We 
can, and sometimes do, see the red sun get 
up in the morning, and send his approving 
smiles across the scintillating surface of the 
sea. (That sounds almost as fine as some of 
the things Brother Bromide coins into words 
and phrases!) To the west we possess acres 
and acres of ‘‘the Maine woods”? where we 
ean get lost if we “‘don’t watch out.” ‘This 
has happened more than once, much to our 
delight. It seems a strange thing really to 
get mislaid in one’s own woods, and we take 
some pride in the confession. 

Now about the supplies that our gifted 


brother has to order from Chicago or Kala- 


mazoo or Boston, or where you will. When 
we wish for fresh eggs, and that means every 
day, we find them close at hand, where hens 
are trained to perform their welcome lays 
to the tune of our needs. As to fish, if one is 
to the manner born, he can catch all, and more 
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than, he needs almost any day; or he can 
hie him to the village fishermen and purchase 
at prices that still know not of “‘the high 
cost of living.’””? Vegetables of every known 
brand, grown by Nature according to the 
pure food laws, are brought daily by the 
dairymaid who brings milk and cream, just 
after the ice man has called to replenish the 
refrigerator (our ice is grown on Maine ponds 
and harvested by Maine strength); and there 
be garden folk of that generous brotherhood 
who call out to us as we pass, inviting us to 
forage their gardens at will, without money 
and without price. 

All this is no bromidic fancy. It is script- 
ure, just a plain unvarnished photograph 
of our experience on the Maine coast, by a 
dear village, among kindly people, and in an 
environment that would beggar my powers 
to describe. And everything is home grown! 
No Chicago, New York, or Boston in ours! 
This is our sixth year, and we are quite sure 
of the realities I name. 

We may not rival Utopia Springs, but 
Ogunquit-by-the-Sea is good enough for us. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 
OcunouitT, Mr. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
Drink and Tuberculosis. 


We hear to-day a great deal about tuber- 
culosis and its prevention. The present war 
against the white plague is an exceedingly 
noble enterprise which will contribute a 
great deal to human happiness and the prog- 
ress of mankind, But in this connection let 
us bear in mind: (1) A very large number of 
the cases of tuberculosis are due, we are au- 
thoritatively told, directly or indirectly to 
drink. It has become a common saying in 
the medical profession, ‘‘ The use of alcoholic 
beverages makes the bed for tuberculosis.” 
Alcohol is a cell-poison, especially destructive 
to the white corpuscles of the blood, the 
police force of the body, one of whose func- 
tions is to kill the invading disease germs. 
There is no better authority on this point 
than Prof. Metchnikoff, the successor of 
Pasteur, who states: 
resistance of the white corpuscles which are 
the natural defenders of the body. Although 
the phagocytes belong to the most resistant 
elements of the body, yet it is not safe to 
count on their insensibility toward poisons. 
It is well known that persons who indulge 
too freely in alcohol show far less resistance 
to infectious diseases than abstemious in- 
dividuals.” 

This close connection between alcohol and 
tuberculosis has nowhere been more clearly 
shown than in France, whose medical au- 
thorities have been foremost in taking ad- 
vanced ground on this subject. Dr. Jacques 
Bertillion declares: ‘Alcohol appears to be 
the most deadly cause of the weakening of 
the organism in preparation for tuberculosis. 
It is the master cause. All other causes 
disappear in comparison.” Very recently 
the Director of Public Hygiene, Paris, M. 
Mirman, after an exhaustive study, states: 
“There is an exact agreement between the 
departments where the deaths from tuber- 
culosis are the most numerous and those in 
which the most alcobol is drunk.” The 
late Dr. Brouardel, a leading hygienist, 
asserted mostZemphatically at the Tuber- 
culosis Congress, London, 1902, “Alcohol 
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is the most powerful factor in the propaga- 
tion of tuberculosis.” 

At the same Congress Prof. William Osler, 
most eminent as a medical authority, used 
this language: “It was formerly thought 
that alcohol was in some way antagonistic to 
tuberculous disease; but the observations of 
late years indicate clearly that the reverse is 
the case, and that drinkers are much more 
liable to both acute and pulmonary tubercu- 
losis,” —a most decisive testimony! Three 
years later (1905), this Congress, meeting 
at Paris, passed the following resolution: 
“Tn view of the close connection between 
alcoholism and tuberculosis it is important 
to combat alcoholism as well as tuberculosis.” 
Prof. S. E. Henschen of Stockholm, in a very 
elaborate address at the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Congress on Alcoholism, London, 1909, 
thus summarized his investigations: ‘“‘Tuber- 
culosis is the disease of poverty; but alcohol 
is the mightiest factor in producing poverty, 
especially in the larger towns.’ Sir William 
Whitla, M.D., of Belfast, the leader of the 
medical profession in Ireland, concludes 
from his large experience that in about 70 
per cent. of hospital patients afflicted with 
this disease the primary cause is drink. 
An eminent German scientist, Prof. Anton 
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Weichselbaum, University of Vienna, in a 
notable article recently published, places this 
statement at the head of his important con- 
clusions: “That in order to resist tuberculosis 
successfully it is absolutely necessary that 
we energetically oppose the prevailing drink- 
ing customs, and in this matter abstinence 
is decidedly preferable to mere moderation.” 
Recently the people of Sheffield, England, 
became very much alarmed over the high 
death-rate of its ‘grinders.’ An inquiry 
was made by the Home Office, which, after 
a long and searching inquiry, arrived at this 
conclusion: that the problem of the high 
mortality from tuberculosis was at least 50 
per cent. a temperance problem. And there 
is no end of similar testimonies. 

(2) But the menace of drink in connection 
with tuberculosis is not the only evil to be 
charged against liquor, even in the realm of 
disease. It not only predisposes to the 
white plague and to many other diseases, 
but alcohol itself kills directly nearly 50 per 
cent. more men in the United States every 
year than typhoid fever. How vigorously 
we abolish the foul water supply! but how 
indifferent we are to the saloon, a vastly 
greater evil! 

(3) And we are not near the end of the 
matter when we have pointed out the close 
relation of drink to tuberculosis and other 
diseases. The indictment along economic, 
social, and moral lines is even more serious. 
The consumptive father is a burden upon his 
family, but he does not catse miseries com- 
parable with those inflicted by the drunkard. 
A case of typhoid fever may so lessen the 
resources of a family that children have to 
be taken out of school and set to work,—a 
misfortune. But how slight this misfort- 
une in comparison with the handicap of a 
bad inheritance passed on to the rising gen- 
eration by the constant drinker who, how- 
ever, may never be drunk! At its worst, 
tuberculosis does not turn its victim into a 
beast, abusing his family and committing 
crimes against society. How small a menace 
to civilization a half-dozen consumptives in 
a village in comparison with the saloon, 
which is the centre of financial waste, social 
vices, and political corruptions! 

In view of these facts the point to be em- 
phasized is this: how unfortunate that our 
leaders and teachers are so devoid of any 
true sense of proportion! ‘They do not see 
the evils of the world in their real relations. 
The most important factor in the human 
problem they pass unnoticed. It is well to 
fight the white plague, but it is not well 
that we are blind to an immensely greater 
evil,—the drink curse. 

But there are hopeful voices here and 
there. An English writer has _ recently 
pointed out: “A strong collective responsi- 
bility is being laid on society by hygienic in- 
dustrial reformers for the drinking habits of 
the people who are the workers. They show 
us that the drink question is inextricably 
intertwined with all the questions of social 
waste of human health in labor,’”—a most 
significant statement! Note, also, these 
words recently used by the crown prince of 
Sweden :— et 

“The temperance movement is one of the 
greatest of our time, a movement by which 
the people will gain self-reliance and self- 
control. The final aim is nothing less than 
the most complete possible liberation of our 
people from the destructive effects of the use 
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of alcohol. There are, of course, differences 
of opinion as to the best ways of attaining 
thisend. But that the end can, and must, be 
reached is the principal point upon which all 
are united. In our time the struggle for 
existence goes on among the people with in- 
creasing sharpness because general develop- 
ment is progressing with remarkable and in- 
creasing swiftness. I do not hesitate to 
make this assertion: that nation which is 
the first to free itself from the injurious effects 
of alcohol will thereby attain a marked ad- 
vantage over other nations in the amicable 
yet intensive struggle for existence. I hope 
that our country will be the one which will 
first understand and secure this advantage.” 

The indictment against drink in every 
department is to-day complete. What we 
so much need is supreme conviction and 
intelligent action on a level with scientific 
discovery and economic experience. 

JosErpH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Greetings from our Fellow-workers. 


At the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church, held in Utica, N.Y., 
July 9-16, the expression of greeting and 
good-will, adopted at our annual meeting 
last May, was presented, and in return the 
following communication has been received 
by our secretary :— 

“Tt is with great pleasure that I am send- 
ing to you the following resolution adopted 
by the Young People’s Christian Union at 
the annual convention held in Utica, N.Y.: 
Resolved, That, having received the earnest 
messages of good-will and cheer from our 
fellow-workers of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and as we are more closely 
co-operating with them year by year in the 
religious uplift of our young people, be it 
Resolved, That we pledge to them our hearty 
and sincere interest in their work. I trust 
that, if at any time in the coming year we 
can be of service or co-operate with you in 
any way, you will surely call upon us.” 

A word or two relative to this convention 
and quoted from Onward, the official paper 
printed and edited by our Universalist 
young friends, may be of interest at this time: 

“The attendance was larger than at Chi- 
cago, though not nearly as large as we had a 
right to expect and as the Utica Committee 
had planned for. The business of the conven- 
tion was the usual routine work,—receiving 
reports, officers, committees, superintendents, 
and missionaries, and the planning for the 
work of the coming year. The reports from 
practically every department were very en- 
couraging, the financial condition being es- 
pecially satisfactory. The most discourag- 
ing report was that regarding membership. 
However, it was decided to carry on a cam- 
paign for new members this year and attempt 
to be able to report a decided increase at the 
next convention. The various departments 
were emphasized, and the members urged to 
continue to support them as in the past year. 
All through the discussions the need of more 
loyalty and faithfulness on the part of the 
local and State officers and members was em- 
phasized. Education of officers and mem- 
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bers was adopted as one of the policies to be 
continued from previous years. It was de- 
cided to employ only an office secretary until 
a suitable candidate for the combined offices 
of secretary, field secretary, and editor 
appears. The devotional meetings of the 
convention were probably its distinctive 
feature. A new plan—that of having one 
member of the National Board directly re- 
sponsible for these meetings—was tried and 
proved very successful. A general plan for 
the whole series was worked out, so that the 
meetings really led somewhere, competent 
leaders were secured, and splendid meetings 
were the result. This fact proves what may 
be done in almost every local union with the 
devotional meetings. A competent devo- 
tional committee that will secure leaders who 
will put~some work into the meeting and 
really be prepared for it will help to solve the 
problem in almost every case.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish Church, Milton, Sun- 
day morning, September 7, Rev. Henry W. 
Foote of Boston will preach at eleven o’clock. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting 
House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 7, Rev. William W. Fenn, dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, will preach at 
eleven o’clock. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Sunday, September 7, at 11 A.M., 
Dr. Howard N. Brown and Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of King’s Chapel, Boston. Rev. Syd- 
ney B. Snow will preach. 


Burt Estes Howard. 


At his home in Los Angeles Prof. Burt 
Estes Howard, professor of political science 
at Stanford University, breathed his last. 
He had been in poor health for a year or more, 
but few knew that the end was so near. 

Prof. Howard was fifty-one years old, and 
a native of Clayton, N.Y., where he was born 
Feb. 23, 1862. He was a graduate of the 
Western Reserve University at Cleveland 
and the Lane Theological Seminary at Cin- 
cinnati, and entered the ministry first as 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Bay 
City, Mich. Later he went to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, and in 
1892. came to Los Angeles as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

In 1897 he left the ranks of Presbyterianism 
and organized the Church of the Covenant, 
an independent denomination. For three 
years he devoted his attention to the affairs 
of that church, and then accepted the posi- 
tion of acting associate professor of political 
science at Stanford. 

After devoting two years to university work, 
Dr. Howard went to Europe, where he en- 
tered the Heidelberg University and obtained 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. He 
passed 1903 and 1904 studying in Berlin. 
Before going to Europe he obtained a master 
of arts degree at Harvard. 

In 1905 Dr. Howard returned to Los An- 
geles and became pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Church of that city, a position which he 
held until 1908, when he went to Stanford 
to become professor of political science. 
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During his career Dr. Howard has written 
several valuable books. He also has written 
short articles for current publications. Prob- 
ably the best known of his literary works 
are: “Democracy and Education,” 1911; 
“The German Empire,’ 1906; ‘The Shep- 
herd’s Question,” 1906. ‘‘The German Em- 
pire’ is now a standard text-book, and his 
“American Citizenship,” written in Germany, 
is a standard authority in Germany. He was 
completing a work on Emperor William 
II. when illness ended his activity. 

He is survived by a widow, two sons, Gren- 
ville and Graeme, and a daughter, Miss 
Emily Howard. ; 

Dr. Howard was eminent in many fields. 
He was a strong preacher, with a winning and 
attractive personality. Brilliant intellectu- 
ally, a ready and eloquent speaker, with a 
fine voice, when he preached, his hearers 
thought he should do nothing else; but he 
was by temperament and interest a student 
and a scholar, and quite naturally became a 
teacher and a professor. He was popular 
and efficient in his final profession. That 
he should find expression as an author was 
also natural. He wrote well, and his books 
will not be forgotten. He was an interest- 
ing and attractive speaker, vigorous in man- 
ner, clear in statement, with a fine diction 
and a keen sense of humor. His addresses 
at the Unitarian Club and at the Common- 
wealth Club were always greatly enjoyed, 
and they left an impression. He spoke with 
authority on matters pertaining to educa- 
tion and with a stirring directness in the call 
for an upright life as the basis of good citi- 
zenship. 

Services were held in Los Angeles, Monday, 
July 14, and the auditorium was filled with 
those who knew and loved him well. There 
was a simple, restful service. Rev. Edwin S. 
Hodgin spoke true words of cheer and up- 
lift. The trustees, past and present, at- 
tended officially. 

Were there no other monument to Dr. 
Howard, the family might well be proud of 
the clear-eyed, clean-souled young men who 
eame from Stanford as body-guard. The 
local students also served as a guard of honor. 
‘To have won the love of these young hearts 
and to have given them the inspiration of 
high ideals is a crown of glory for any man. 
Pacific Unitarian. 


Prof. Benoyenda Nath Sen. 


In the Register of June 5 Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland expressed the deep regret with which 
the announcement of the death of Prof. Sen, 
Brahmo-Somaj leader and member of the 
faculty of the University of Calcutta, was 
received by liberal thinkers in England and 
America, as well as in India. From Mr. 
G. P. Mozoomdar, a fellow-laborer in the 
New Dispensation branch of the Brahmo- 
Somaj, we have received the following tribute 
to the memory of his friend:— 


Prof. Sen was, no doubt, a unique man 
among us. His name and fame as a great 
religious thinker and enthusiastic worker, a 
spiritual interpreter and a model character, 
extend from one end of our country to the 
other. In him the school of philosophy has 
lost a philosopher, the churches a devotional 
worker, the students a leader, teacher, and 
father, the professors a pillar of their com- 
munity, and the ascetics an ascetic of their 
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fold. After the departure of our great min- 
ister, Keshub Chunder Sen, and our great 
venerable patriarch, Rev. C. P. Mozoomdar, 
the mantle fell upon him; but in the myste- 
rious ways of Providence he has gone to join 
them who have proceeded before. His will 
be done. 


The Deerfield Church. 


All donations to the repair fund of the 
Deerfield Church should be sent to the 
pastor, Rev. William I. Nichols. 


Boarding Places for Students. 


The committee that is interesting itself 
to find suitable boarding places for Uni- 
tarian young people who come to Boston 
for study would be glad to know of some 
private homes in Unitarian families or in 
families that receive the personal indorse- 
ment of members of our parishes. Will the 
readers of the Register co-operate in this 
effort to assist our students to secure right 
surroundings and influences by sending 
addresses of such private families living in 
Greater Boston? Reports of rooms with or 
without board may be sent. 

Address, The Alliance, Room 10, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For the Birds. 


Among other delightful traits of the Scan- 
dinavian people is their custom in their Yule 
festivities of thinking not only of the happi- 
ness of their little ones, but of teaching these 
children to bear in mind the happiness of 
others and in particular of the animals about 
them. We have seen that they never omit 
to provide the trusty household nzsse with 
his Yule dinner of porridge. But they also 
remember the birds. At the Yule-tide season 
the market-place of Christiania presents a 
very gay aspect, filled as it is with spruce- 
trees of all sizes for the children’s festival. 
But there is a feature in the Norse Christmas 
that I have not heard of in any other country, 
in that in this market-place there is for each 
Christmas tree a Juleneg, or little sheaf of 
barley, each person who buys a tree buying 
also a sheaf. Then, when the tree is set up 
in the main room of the house at Yule-tide 
for the bairns (born, as they are called in 
Norway), the sheaf of grain is fastened on 
the end of a pole and put out in the yard for 
a Christmas feast for the birds! If the de- 
gree of civilization of a people can be measured 


‘by its behavior to the animals about it, then 


this custom denotes in the Norsemen a very 
high plane indeed.— Southern Workman. 


Strength tests made by the Forest Service 
indicate that sound wood from chestnut 
killed by the bark disease is as strong as 
that from green timber. The bark disease 
kills the tree by girdling the trunk, and does 
not cause unsound or decayed wood, which 
is the result of attack by fungi or insects. 
Until two years after the death of the tree 
the wood generally remains sound, though 
at the end of that time insects have com- 
menced working in the sapwood. To avoid 
loss, therefore, all timber should be used 
within two years after being killed. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, halda conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 
nie correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 


. Wilson. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
vers churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S, 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to poe a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the srperetane of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mrs. Twickembury, quite overcome by 
her good minister’s eloquence, exclaimed 
heartily: “Why, he’s the greatest oratorio 
I ever heard.” 


Photographer: “Now, then, Mr. Crosser, 
if you please, look pleasant for a moment. 
That’s it. A moment longer,—there! You 
may now resume your natural expression.” 


“Papa,” said little Benny Bloobumper, 
“‘what is an encyclopedia?” ‘An encyclo- 
pedia, Benny,’’ replied that small boy’s in- 
telligent papa, “‘is a set of books, any volume 
of which will tell you to seek elsewhere for 
the information you want.”’—Exchange. 


F. Peter Dunne once told a story about the 
evening paper in which Mr. Dooley first 
made his appearance,—an ill-fated sheet 
which the gods loved. One day, just before 
the end, a funeral passed the office with a 
band playing the Dead March from ‘‘Saul.”’ 
The editor and Mr. Dunne watched it with 
emotion and fear. ‘‘Can it be,” they whis- 
pered, ‘‘our subscriber?” 


The reminiscences of W. G. Grace, the 
veteran English cricketer, contain a good 
story,—a joke make by Tom Emmett, a fa- 
mous bowler. One afternoon Emmett was 
bowling for his club; but the fielders dropped 
catch after catch with such persistence that 
he lost his temper, threw the ball on the 
ground, and said: “I’m not going to bowl 
any more. There’s an epidemic on this 
ground, but it ain’t catchin’!”’ 


One bleak day I met a ragged old negro. 
The cold wind beat through his tattered gar- 
ment, yet he was carrying a whole side of 
bacon on his shoulder. ‘‘Uncle,’’ I asked, 
‘‘why didn’t you spend your money on a warm 
coat instead of on all that bacon?” ‘‘ Wal, 
sah,” the old man answered, gravely ‘‘when 
I asks my back for credit, I gits it.” Then 
patting his stomach, he added, “But dis 
hyer, sah, dis hyer always calls for cash,” 


John Quick of a Kansas regiment secured 
some beefsteak one day while the regiment 
lay at Caloocan, and was serenely cooking it 
when a stray Mauser hit the pan, covering 
Quick with hot grease and scattering the meat 
broadcast. Quick, smarting with pain and 
anger, immediately loaded his Springfield for 
vengeance. ‘‘I went into this war,”’ he said, 
“at the call of my country; but, since that 
fool spoiled my steak, it has become a per- 
sonal matter.”’—Minneapolis (Kan.) Mes- 
senger. 


A man from Indianapolis was in London 
last year, and one day he saw many well- 
dressed people going through the iron gates 
of what he supposed was a public park oppo- 
site his boarding-house. Accordingly, he 
joined the procession, sat on the seats, and 
enjoyed the music. A young lady came and 
gave him a cup of tea, and he had a good 
time generally. The next day at the table 
some one asked what was going on across the 
way the day before. ‘“‘Mrs. Humphry Ward 
gave a large garden party,”’ said the landlady. 
Sentinel. 


Amos J. Cummings and Ernest Jarrold 
were once in a pilot-boat during a great storm. 
The former lay in a bunk, intently reading. 
The boat gave a fearful lurch, and careened 
until it seemed that she must turn completely 
over. ‘‘This is awful, Amos!’’ said Jarrold. 
“T’m going to put on a life preserver, for I 
don’t think the boat can stand it many min- 
utes longer.’’ ‘‘Oh, keep quiet, and let me 
read, Mickey!’’ said Cummings, never lifting 
his eyes. ‘‘The men on this boat draw a 
regular salary to keep her afloat!’’—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


SS" Underground 
TE STEPNENSON | Garbage Receiver 

vadgEE ER ae ail ied hace Vie Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. lean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free 


C. H. SrzrHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LYNN, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE. QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID ~ 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.u. 


roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of rso acres. College Preparatory, 


and tuition, $250 a year. 


Francis TREADWAY CLayton, Principal. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
Bracing air. Cen- 


of 5 Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 


(24) [SEPTEMBER 4 1913 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL— SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 2 
Dr. G.R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M. 

Rev. WWillara Reed, AM? } Principals. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 133rd year opens Sept. 17,1913. Catalogue and 
views. Address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, r, 
New Hampshire. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Hy ; Half way betw Bost 
Situation and New Yok Ae tae 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Threehouses. 
s Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses. 
Studies Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. 


Athletics Gymnasium, b sekathall 


foes tennis, driving, ponies an 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


